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PROTESTANT AND PAPIST, 1716-1731. 
(Continued from p. 382.) 
In the following letter, addressed to Beresford, 
Mrs. Skipwith herself deals with her cousin’s pro- 
—_ for purchase of her interest under her sister's 


nemuer Jan 14 1717 

St — some time agoe my nephwe Chaumont giue me a 
letter you did him the honnor, Deare Cosene, to wirt to 
[him] consarné our Legecyes leff to us by my sistere 
Aysough, I being the firist consarnd has desieded me to 
giue 7 my thoughths, wich I would haue don befor now 
could I haue helld a pen in my hand ; an it is with much 
{pain} I do it now—did y, Deare Cosen, mack anny 
aay ep Reasnable I would induss my Nephew an 

ices to exscept of them with me—wee had if alana 
Rather you it then anny orthor, as nearest Relation 
haue in the worlld, my unckell son, hoe I shall allways 
hau Respeck for, the honorbell pirposalls you say 
y* mack us seems disspleasd an ungratfull in us not to 
exscept, as delling — fairly with us, being in y™ r 
to giue-us nothing. I own you haue the Law of your 
© as tis now establisht*—more, you are in posestion, 
wich is the greatest point; but ther is contions to bee 
used and practised amonst all morall Christians, wich I 
hop you'l mack us exsperiencs byremitin us what my Sister 
Leaft us att her death, an promissed my Sister Chaumont 
to leaue—a thousand pond to hear Chilldren wich she 
must [have] dyed worth, by the way she liued. I say no 
more of this; but, if you will giue half, wich is 500 


* These words interlined by Maty Chaumont. 


hondred pound, wee are all Redy to mack our pretentions 
houore to you, as ther is nothing stands in a stay in this 
worlld—theare may a time come whear juistis may bee 
done, I desier no more, Deare Cosen, wich is all from 
y™ most affex kinswom an hombell Saruent 
SkyPwitTH, 

On the outer leaf of the above are two drafts of 
letters apparently addressed by Beresford to his 
legal adviser. @ first runs as follows :— 


S'—I recéd a Lettt from Coz. Scypwith this day w* 
I have inclosed. I thought {I cou’d not give you so 
= an acct of their thoughts as it does, tho’ lame & 

perfect, 

The second is as follows :— 

St —I recéda Lettt from Coz, Skypwith this day—the 
seem to have an inclination to compose mattt®, tho’ t 
termes are very high, but being sensible of their con- 
dition (by y* law) may make y™ more reddily come + 
wth reationable offers. 8S‘, you know Bh ay and have 
giuen me leave to advise with you, th as a friend 
and a lawyer, and therefore I beg you will giue me 
yor thoughts whether they can sue out a fine and 
recovery, or there be any other way to make me a good 
title to y* lands. Tho’ they coud freely sett aside my 
propertie, yet I do not desire to enjoy theires wtbout 
makeing a valuable consideration* for it, provid, I can be 
secure. I have sent you her lett", web you will finde very 
darke considering how many are composeing. 

The above drafts are not signed. Beresford may 
have intended to detach them from Mrs. Skip- 
with’s letter, and forward the latter, with a copy 
of the second draft, to his legal friend; but 
probably the arrival, a week later, of the follow- 
ing letter led him to change his mind and give up 
the idea of a compromise, leaving his unfortunate 
cousins, if they dared, to try conclusions at law. 

Mrs. Skipwith, having now received his second. 
letter (of Dec. 22, 0.8.), replies as follows:— © 

namur january y* 21* 1717. 

St Yrs to my Nephw was both surprising an mallin- 
coly. nothing but resone must mack me resine to 
will of god, the Coppy of her Will is as she promist 
her liffe to my sister Chomunt both by word of mouth 
an leters, an allways tould her she had a 1000 ponds to 
disspose one, wich should bee in fauour of her Chilldren. 
What her fortin was I aim [wholly a stranger too, not 
being in England this 30 years. y’ tell me you weare 
foret to tack emedetly pescione [—possession | ore elles 
the prescent gouerment would. ther is severll Legacies 
she giuin, as to y’a 100 pond, 2 years rent in her 
house yu live in : aftere the saide hous is to come to my 
Sister Choumonts chilldren, [ You say] the Sceuer <P 
for Romain Catholicks macks us unabell to inheri 
I do not heare thes Lawys has been put in executo" 
as yeet. you, out of frindsh’, macks an offore to bye our 
intrest for 100 pond, Ys, Deare Cosene, I resciued 2 
days agoe dated Dessember 22th yr stille [your style] wich 
renuse my grif for my Deare Sister; an I soe unlucky to 
outliue them 

I desiere no more then that my pore Sisters will should 
be juistly preformed. for that resome she maid you her 
executer, beeliuing you would bee juist to what our dying 
frind desiered of you. you would compond first in my 


* “ reationable compromise ” is etruck out and these 
words substituted, 

¢.“ Not” is interlined. The writer's meaning would 
evidently be better expressed in English without it, 
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Nephews letter fora 100 pds. in that you did me the 
fauore to writt 50 ponds ore the yearly Rent, wich in 
ur first letter you say giues 12 pond year Rent. 
uerly [ must bee uery simpell if I should exscept of 
i. firist proposition. neithir can I in contions nor 
or doe so great a prejudice to ye ey an Necis 
hoe are emediett hairs afftere my Death. you would 
friten us with Religon. if wee souffer for PE pat it is 
what euery Christiin ought to doe; but ashuere youselif 
we can find uery potant frinds in the gouerment, but I 
pr lh will not bringe it to that, but considere the 
ob! ion y’ haue had to my Deare Sister Ayscough. 
will show grautud in being juist to 
her memory in seeing her last Will preformd. 

Heare beelow I have put down the lunds an houes y’ 
mack mention one, praye doe me the fauore to let me 
know if you did not resciue a letter wich I writ to my 
Sister Descember last (the 16 of our still), wheare I giue 
her noteis of the misfortin I had to brock all my boons. it 
is with a gradill [—great deal] of paine I writ. 

my respks to y* Lady an daughters, an beeleiue, Deare 
Cosen, y™ most affexnait hombell Saruent 

. Sxrewirs. 

Below, on the same sheet, is the extract from 

Beresford’s letter in Mary Chaumont’s hand, thus: 


Copie—Hardwith lands will clear about 12 pds p. 
anum, Daglands about 3 pds besides y* anuity; y* house 
I liue in is only a minster lease charged at 8 pds in their 
books. It payes 4/. 1s. 1ld. taxes besides out rent. Y°* 
rest of her lands mentioned in the will are 3 old stables 
and 3 gardens wb scarcely clear y™selves—[ Mary Chau- 
mont writes on iu her aunt's name] According to these 
perticulars, as you haue stated them, I should be much 
ouerseen to sel myne and my nephew and neeces right 
for y* above eaid sum ; besides, tho a seuere act lately 
made against Catholiques for taking away the two thirds 
of their estates to pay y* debts of the nation, there has 
bine none made that I have her'd off to prevent their 
inheriting of estates. that being [so], tis out of y* 

wer, sir, to frustrate us of what my sister has left us, 

ray send me x perticulars of the lands and houses shee 
was off. you'l say perbaps that you haue done it 
already, but as I dont well understand y* t you 
give makes me take y* liberty to desire you'l repeate the 
same in a more clear manner, and also send me the name 
of y*lawer made y* will and them signed it you forgott 
to make mention off in y* copie y" sent, 

Malle. Chaumont’s naive allusion to the “ severe 
act lately made against Catholiques for taking 
away the two thirds of their estates to pay y* debts 
of the nation” reads like a sarcastic commentary 
on the phase of anti-Papist policy just then in 
course of development. The original purely pious 
attempt to stamp out the old religion by various 
forms of coercion had practically given place to a 
kind of toleration, under which the Papists seem 
to have got into their hands such a considerable 
amount of property that the Government had now 
decided to reap the reward of their virtuous 
leniency, by applying the accumulated wealth of 
their victims for the convenient purpose of re- 
plenishing the Exchequer. Not counting the Test 
Acts of 25 and 30 Charles II. (which were purely 
political in their main object, and — against 
other Nonconformists besides the Catholics), and 
passing over for the present the notable exception 
of the Act of 1700, there had been almost a com- 


ete lull in the legislative persecution of the 
Eatholics since the beginning of Charles I.’s 
reign down to the end of Anne's. In 1715 a 
commission was appointed by Act of Parliament 
to inquire into the property of traitors and Popish 
recusants, and estates held for superstitious uses,* 
This was immediately followed by an Act calli 
on all Papists, in default of their taking the oaths 
of obedience and abjuring the Roman doctrines 
of the mass, to register their estates. In default 
of registration, two-thirds of their estates were to 
be forfeited to the king, and the remaining one- 
third to the informer.t The grounds of this 
legislation appear pretty clearly from the preamble 
of the latter Act, which sets out that, notwith- 
standing the leniency so long extended to 
the Papists had been concerned in the recent re- 
bellion (i.¢, the Jacobite rising), and by this 
means, and by constantly inviting foreign invaders 
into the country, they had brought a vast expense 
on the nation, of which it was reasonable that 
they should bear a large share. This enactment 
was just in force at the date of Mrs. Skipwith’s 
last letter, and was afterwards supplemented by 
several amending statutes. The commissioners 
reported in 1719 the registration of property to 
the value of more than 380,0001. annum, and 
Walpole, five years later, obtained the passing of 
an Act for raising exclusively out of the estates of 
Catholics a sum of 100,0001.t 

Cuas. Frepc, Harpy. 
Gray’s Inn. 


(To be continued.) 


Gent's Lost Boox. (See 7* §. i. 308, 356, 392, 
436, 471 ; ii. 149, 218.)—A copy of the ‘ Historical 
Antiquities’ printed by Thomas Gent, of which 
some account was given in ‘N. & Q.’ about two 
years ago, was picked up in an old book-store in 
Chicago by Mr. William P. Robinson, of this city, 
“a mighty hunter” of such things, who has lent it 
to me that I may write this note. The volume 
has been carefully bound in half morocco by some 

revious collector, and lettered “ Gent’s Ancient 
Militia,” and answers exactly to the description by 
Mr. MarsHatt in your number for May 16, 1886, 
with the two leaves containing first the title-page 
of ‘The Instructive, Poetical, and Entertaining 
History of the Ancient Militia in Yorkshire,’ &., 
dated 1760 in Roman numerals, and then three 
pages of advertisements of his histories of York, 
Ripon, Hull, and England, the York and Ripon 
at 4s. each, the Hull at 5s, and the England in 
2 vols, at 6s., together with what seems to be an 
epitaph duly provided for T. and A, G. and an- 
other, “In Memory of Thomas Gent, Citizen of 
York, London, &c. (In both places Rightfal Master 


* 1 Geo. L, s, ii, c. 55. + 1 Geo, 8. ii. 50, 
9 Geo. L, c. 18, 
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Printer near forty years).” The ‘Historical An- 
tiquities, 104 pp., follow these leaves, a transla- 
tion of the poem, Mr. Hailstone says by Dr. Dering, 
but does not seem to have noticed ‘ The Pathetick 
Conclusion,’ which is evidently from the old man’s 
hand (and heart), and quite in his line :— 
Thus have I sung of York : and in my Rhymes 
Mix'd prime Affairs with antient Roman ‘limes: 
Nor is it right, that here my Labours end ; 
If I, as once, had Money, with a Friend: 
My dear Cassandra—see as tho’ she sits* 
sweeten’d care, and kept me in my Wits, 
For it remains to show how Saxons came ; 
Then Danes and Normans, o- once bore a Name: 
A longer Journey, sure it do uire ; 
With timely Space, for clear poole Fire: 
But my weak Pegasus, I really doubt, 
For neither one nor other, can hold out: 
And Hespus, oft, my milk white Peace invades : 
My Evening Star points distant blissful shades, 
Let him whose Wit and Matter shall combine 
Persue the Pian, this Project fair of mine: 
Whose Fortune ‘tis to have full Time to spare ; 
With Spirit equal for his Country dear; 
And favour’d by Apollo, high, to raise, 
Its Praise deserv'd in sweet harmonious Lays : 
But ab! I fear, the Muses will not find, 
A Patron proper for so great a Mind : 
To Dangers driven in Confusions burl’d : 
No favour from a strange opposing World ; 
Unless the Kind, as first from Heav'n they came, 
To grant, what they deserve, poetick Fame, 
With needful Help, I modestly may speak, 
To swim like Duck ; and dive such Depths as Drake. 
Nor can a Poet, howso’er inspir’d 
Be much esteem'd where Criticism ’s admir'd : 
Such as proceed from Cens’rers ill I mean 
That without mercy, Labours great disdain : 
Who either can’t or do not, show their Skill ; 
Tho’ they have Parts, with Fortune at their Will ; 
Fine paper too idoneal Types for Joagntt 
And charming Sense, with Rhetorick in the Bargain 
Like Musicks Discords sweet with right resolving ; 
Or Riddles cunning when by Wits a solving : 
What I have done is not for Love of Praise : 
Nor Profit, more than useful at these Days ; 
Few to relieve me; tho’ so strictly try’d ; 
Nor any Memmius o'er me to preside ; 
But when deserted by Ungrateful Friends, 
Delightful Studies make some small Amends: 
At least the Mind from Troubles disengage 
And smooth the barsh severities of Age ; 
Enrich our Souls for greater Joys above, 
Where All is Glory, Eatery, and Love. 


How the old man, who seems to have 
as we say, “with a clip on his sho 

have chuckled over his line, 
To swim like Duck, and dive such Depths as Drake, 
Ropert 


ne about, 
er,” must 


New York, 


“Trairé Cormevx sur wWENLkvement pv 
Prince DE Forstenserc. Avec des Exemples 
& des Réflexions importantes touchant l’Immunité 


* A note in MS. on the margin reads “ dear Adeliza.” 
t The poor old printer's types quite give out at this 


des Ambassadeurs. A Ville-Franche, chez Charles 
de la Vérité, 1676.”—This work is fully described 
by M. Willems (‘Les Elzevier,’ art. 2105), who 
ascribes it to the press of Foppens, With a copy 
of it which I was fortunate enough to pick up in a 
binding by Simier is bound a second tractate, con- 
sisting of three opuscules, which M. Willems has 
apparently not seen, and which bear on the same 
subject. The first is “ Discours sur |’Estat present 
de l'Europe et des Estats des Provinces Unies. 
Publiez & Imprimez & Paris, pour amuser leurs 
Peuples par des faussetez visibles le 17. Avrii, 1674.” 
The date is 1674, and there is no name of place, 
but the title carries a sphere which I fancy is that 
of Foppens. On p. 39 is a second title: “ Lettre 
du Roy tres-chrestien A tous les Ministres qui le 
servent dans les Pays Estrangers, touchant |’En- 
levement du Prince Furstembergh [sic]. Ensemble 
la proposition faite a Vienne de la part du Roy de 
Suede. Avec la reponse rendue de la part de sa 
M. Imperiale, sur le mesme sujet. 1674.”. The 
third title, at p. 55, is: “Lettre d'un Gentilhomme 
Flamand a un Chevalier Anglois de la Chambre 
des Communes du Parlement, au Sujet de ?Em- 
isonnemnet [sic] de Monsieur le Prince Guillaume 
ye Furstembergh. 1674.” The collation is 69 
numbered pages, including titles and address to 
the reader ; two pages unnumbered, giving a list 
of towns abandoned by the French after the capture 
I am not very sanguine as to obtaining informa- 
tion concerning these works, though I shall be 
glad of such. Possessors of M. Willems’s work, 
however, may be glad to hear of an Elzevir 
“annexe” that seems to me to have esca the 
keen scrutiny of that bibliographer. The letter of 
a Flemish gentleman, I may say, is signed De 
Beauprez. RBAN. 


Swirr’s ‘Potrrz Conversatioy.'—Sir Walter 
Scott, in a note to Swift’s introduction to this, 
says 

“The here stated in jest actually took : 
for Faul ~ us that Treatise on polite 
Conversation,’ being universally admired at Dublin, was 
exhibited at the theatre in Angler Street as a 
performance, and received great applause.” 

I suppose this means that the three dialogues were 
dramatized, not that they were represented as = 
stand. If so, does the piece exist, and is it w 
done? Who was the adapter? 

Scott, as we might expect, seems to have had 
this lively sketch at his fingers’ ends. There are 
several proverbial phrases in the ‘‘ Waverley 
Novels” which Scott evidently (consciously or un- 
consciously) quoted from ‘Polite Conversation,’ 
For instance, “‘Scornful dogs will eat dirty pud- 
dings” (‘ Antiquary, chap. xliii.); “As you are 
strong be pitiful” (“* As you are stout be merciful” 
xxx.); ‘‘ Odd-come- 


in Swift) (‘ Pirate,’ 
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shortlie.” (‘St. Ronan’s Well, chap. xvii.) ; 
“Trip like the noodles of Hogs-Norton when the 
pigs play on the organ” (‘ Woodstock,’ chap. iii.); 

‘ace is Latin for a candle” (‘Abbct,’ chap. xviiii.); 
*Redgauntlet,’ chap. xi.), quoted, probably, from 
Swift, although it occurs in Dampier’s ‘ Voyages,’ 
1686. There is an amusing story told (I think by 
Washington Irving in his ‘ Abbotsford and New- 
stead’) how Scott said to his wife, who continued 
repeating “Is So-and-so reallydead ?” ad nauseam, 
“Faith, my dear, if he isn’t dead they ’ve done him 
@ great injustice, for they’ve buried him,” to the 
discomfiture of a young dominie present, who, in 
his burst of laughter, spirted the tea, which he 
was in the act of lifting to his lips, all over the 
breakfast table. This joke, with one or two verbal 
differences, is in ‘ Polite Conversation.’ Of course 
I am not suggesting that Scott is open to the 
charge of plagiarism in using tags which he no 
doubt considered were well known. It. would 
sound awkward, not to say affected, if whenever 
we quoted some well-worn phrase from ‘ Hamlet’ 
or ‘ Henry IV.,’ we were to add “as Shakespeare 
says.” Besides, Swift, as he says himself in his 
oe did not invent these proverbial 

rases, 

What is the exact date of ‘ Polite Conversation’? 
A correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ (4% S. x. 230) says 
it is believed to have been published in 1706, but 
in 7 §S. v. 260 the date is stated to have been 
“about 1731.” Is it not known for certain? 

JonaTHAN Bovucaier. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


Amours oF MgssaLina, LATE QUEEN oF Enc- 
LAND,’ London, 1689, 12mo.—This scandalous 
work—in which views at one time currently held 
by the Whig party in England with regard to the 
acecouchement of Mary of Este, the wife of James 
IL, and the birth of the Prince of Wales, sub- 
sequently the Pretender, are mixed with scandals 
concerning Lewis XIV.—was translated immedi- 
ately upon its appearance into French and German. 
In England its authorship has remained anonymous. 
French bibliographers speak of it as due to Gregorio 
Leti, the author of ‘Il Nipotismo di Roma,’ 
* Historia Genevrina,’ &. The paren is not 
improbable. I should be glad to know, however, 
if there is any reason stronger than conjecture for 
assigning it to this fecund writer. Urpay. 


Lerrer or Josern Grratpt.—Your having 

blished in ‘N. & Q.’ (7 8. vi. 24) an original 

ter of the above renowned actor which I sent 
in July last induces me to forward an accurate 
copy of another letter of his which I possess, 
which, though shorter and of less import, ma’ 
perhaps be a fitting sequel to the former. 
purchased it at the sale by Puttick & Simpson 
of some effects of the late W. Bland, Esq., of 
Holloway, on Feb. 17, 1881, as lot 153, p. 6, in 


which was the Examiner, 1812, containing notices 
of J. Grimaldi. It is written on a small 

of common paper, folded once ; and the hand. 
writing fully bears out the assertion in the 
being feeble, shaky, and badly formed, but legible 
and distinct. There is no date to it, but the refer. 
ence to his second wife limits the period of writing 
to a narrow compass. She died, it seems, in 1835, 
and he only survived her until May, 1837; so it 
lies between these two, and we shall not be pro 
bably far wrong in fixing on 1836 as the year, 
The letter is as strong a contrast to the other in 
sentiment as in writing. That, indited in 1910, 
was when he was at the summit of fame, 

and wealth; while this opens to view the great 
actor bereft of all that made his life bright— 
health, wealth, wife and son, occupation, al 
and success. It is, however, though pathetic, 
more characteristic letter, and brings out the still 
genial, kindly nature of the veteran amidst all his 
losses and afflictions. It has not before been 


Sadler's Wells, 
My dear Friend,—I am very ill—my days of staging 
are nearly over. I am aflict'd with reumatiam 
severely as to be scarcely able to lift this pen, 
come and see me. My poor Wife being dead I am all 
alone—but not kicking—unfortunately. I feel truely 
miserable: I am sure my end is aproaching. © fer 
the days when I was delighting Audiences at OM 

Drury and the Wells! 0 will do all I can to assist 
r Friend, but come and eee your old Friend and 
ve an hours chat with him. Come on Sunday, I 
shall have no one here but an old houskeeper. Come 

dear Friend and cheer me up. 
Your honest and true Friend, 
Jozy GRIMALDI 
Dz J, 


NovemBer THE Firru.—I quote the following 

from a letter I have received from a Lincolnshire 
rector :— 
“ ayaa of mine was telling me last night— 
November 5—that something like fifty or sixty = 
ago it was the traditional belief in this county and the 
neighbouring county of York that any farmer was at 
liberty to shoot on that day on his neighbour's farm, or 
in the preserves of his esquire, to his heart’s content, 
and that, being November the 5tb, there was no process 
of law by which he could be touched for so doing.” 

Such a belief was certainly current, only it 
extended further than my informant states. It 
was held that every one—not farmers only—might 
shoot where they would on that day. I have 
heard my father say that when he was a lad and 
@ young man—that is, from 1805 to 1825—every 
one who could procure a gun used to turn out, and 
that landowners and - rvers never thought 
of hindering them. The belief lasted much later. 
Somewhere about fifty years ago my father was 
riding to church on November 5th, when he meton 
the highway a notorious poacher, Jack Jackson, 
with his gun in his hand. My father, who had s 
liking for the man, pointed out to him the risk be 
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was running. The man replied, ‘‘ No, squire ; 


I’m safe to-day. Don’t you remember it’s the La 


5th of November ?” 

I am almost certain that this belief has no 
foundation either in statute or customary law. It 
would be interesting to know whether it was con- 
fined to Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, or whether it 
extended over the rest of England; and also what 
was the foundation on which the opinion rested. 

The same notion prevailed as to Good Friday ; 
but as it falls at a time when there is little game 
to be had, and what birds there are have become 
very wild, the people did not turn out in the same 
fashion. EpwarpD Pgacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lapigs 1n PARLIAMENT.— 

* Gurdon, in his ‘ Antiquities of Parliament,’ says :— 
* The ladies of birth and quality sat in council with the 
Saxon Witas. The Abbess Hilda (says Rede) presided in 
an ecclesiastical synod, In Wighfried’s great council at 
Becconceld, a.p, 694, the abbesses sat and deliberated ; 
and five of them signed decrees of that council along with 
the king, bishops, and nobles. King "s charter to 
the Abbey of Crowland, a.p. 961, was with the consent 
of the nobles and abbesses who ed the charter, In 
Henry IIL.’s and Edward I.’s time four abbesses were 
summoned to parliament, namely, of Shaftsbury, Berk- 
ing, St. Mary of Winchester, and of Wilton, In the 35th 
of Edward III. were summoned by writ to parliament to 
F pared there by their proxies, namely, Mary, Countess of 

orfolk; Alienor, Countess of Ormond ; Anna Despenser ; 
Philippa, Countess of March; Johanna Fitzwater; Agneta, 
Countess of Pembroke ; Mary de St. Paul ; Seep dolions 
Matilda, Countess of Oxford; Catherine, Countess of 
Athol. ladies were ad¢ ium, trac- 
tatum, by their proxies, a privi peculiar to peer- 
age, to appear and act by } nate ag 
The above excerpt (from an old volume of the 
defunct Family J d) is worthy of a corner in 

N. & Q.’ as witnessing to the fact that the 
usurpation of male offices by the fair sex is not 
@ modern craze, but one that is venerable from 


its very antiquity. History repeats itself—ergo. 
J. B. 8. 
Manchester. 


“ Mucxisatoas ”= p. 227 of 

N. & Q.) 7 8. iii, was a note on ‘The Inventor 
of Mackintoshes,’ under date March, 1823. I do 
not know the date of Ingoldsby’s ‘ Misadventure 
at Margate’; but in that poem the narrator says— 
T could not see my Macintosh—it was not to be seen ! 
Bat the “common sailor-man” told him that he 
— seen a vulgar little boy 

ith a“ b ” ” 

aad “ muckingtogs” and a hat 

When I have read this poem i blic, I ha 
altered the word “ muckingtogs mt tol i togs”; 
but I suppose the original word is still used by a 
certain section of society, as in the poem in Punch, 
tl 1888, ‘’Arry on St. Swithin,’ are these 


The to ts and muckin i 
wn-tennis? Oh, turn it up—turn it up! Beastly to see 
pooty gals 

With shiny black muckintogs smothered, a-hiding their 
snappy fal-lals ! 

By the way, those Punch poems ascribed to ’Arry 
supply a very valuable mine to the collector of 
modern slang words and phrases. 

Corasert Bene. 


A Specimen or Pore chap. xxi.of 
the ‘ Outlines of Comparative Philology,’ by Schele 
de Vere, published at New York in 1853, I find 
two clever specimens of the use of English words. 
The former contains a large number of, words of 
French origin, whilst the latter is intended to be 
almost wholly written in words of Anglo-Saxon 


origin. 

“The curious point about these specimens is that 
the latter, in icular, is singularly inaccurate. 
Thus we are told that “the reaper plied his scythe, 
piled up sheaves and hauled his wheat”; where the 
words italicized are supposed to be all native. Of 
course, plied is of French origin; so is hauled; 
and piled is, if not French, at any rate Latin. The 
same may be said of the words flail, tanner, warrior, 
launched, and market; all introduced in a similar 
manner, The description also needlessly brings in 
such words as dominion, pure, &c. 

It is, however, easy to reconstruct and amend 
the example so as to make it rigidly accurate. I 


i! venture to do this; and submit the following 


“ specimen of English,” in which none but native 
words occur. Let it be understood that it is not 
original, but mainly copied from the book named 
above, with numerous alterations :— 


“The might of the Norman hardly made its way into 
the home of the Saxon, but drew back at the threshold 
of his house. There, beside the fire in the kitchen* and 
the hearth in his hall, he met his beloved kindred, The 
bride, the wife, and the husband, sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters, tied to each other by love, friend- 
ship, and all kindly feelings, knew nothing dearer than 
their own sweet home, The Englishman’s cows and 
sheep, still grazing in his fields and meadows, gave him 
milk and meat and fleeces of wool, The herdsman 
watched them in spring and summer; the ploughman 
drew his furrows with help of oxen or horses, and after- 
wards harrowed them. At the time of harvest, the busy 
reaper was at work with his scythe, whilst others gathered 
and bound up the sheaves; and with all gladness the 
harvestmen drove the wain, laden with wheat, or oats, or 
rye, from the field to the barn. The wain had its wheels, 
each with its nave and spokes and felloes; and the team 
bent heavily beneath the yoke. In his trade by sea and 
land, the Englishman still sold and bought; in the small 
shop, or at the road-side stall, he shewed his goods and 
had all his dealings. Whether weaver or clothier, baker 
or miller, saddler or smith, each made his own living in 
his own way. He lent or borrowed, took his neighbour's 
word, and with skill and care throve and grew wealthy. 
Later, when he longed once more for freedom, he r 
grasped his weapons, whether axe, or sword, or bill, or 


* A.S, cycen; but a borrowed word, from Lat. coquina, 
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spear, or his much-dreaded bowand arrow. The horseman 
leaped without stirrup into the saddle, and slew the foe 
with deadly swing of sword or with the sway of the mighty 
axe. At sea, the sailors thronged the well-built boats 
and ships, each of which was wholly English ‘rom the 
keel to the upper boarding,* and from the helm of the 
rudder to the top of the mast. They spread the sail to 
the wind, or rowed with strong, long oar. As his fathers 
had done before him in the land of his birth, the English- 
man would not only eat, drink, sleep, play upon the barp 
or sing bis song or glee, but by walking, riding, fiching and 
hunting, he still lasted strong and healthy; whilst his 
lady with ber children were busily teaching or learning 
how to read and to write, to sing and to draw. Even 
needlework was not forgotten, as the old writers say 
that by this they shone most in the world. The wisdom 
of later times was then unknown, but they had their 
homespun saws, which are still looked upon as wise and 
true by all mankind ; such as— God he!ps them that help 
themselves; lost time is never found again; when 
sorrow is asleep, wake it not!" 

It would be quite easy to extend the passage to 
a much greater length, without introducing any 
words that would give the sentences a strange or 
unusual effect. We know that Mr. Barnes used to 
write a whole book free from foreign words; but 
some of his compounds were very comic. 

Warter W. Sxear. 


Mistakes 1x ‘N. & Q.’—“ Quandoque bonus 
dormitat Homerus.” Here are two slips which I 
have recently noted, and for which the authorities 
are responsible :— 

1, In 7™ 8. vi. 300, the reviewer of Mr. Nicol’s 
* Life of Bacon’ quotes Pope’s well-known line as 
it is often, but incorrectly quoted :— 

The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind, 
If Pope was intending to call him the “ meanest,” 
he would scarcely have begun by calling him the 
“greatest.” What he did write is :— 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

2. In 7 S. vi. 379, among ‘ Notices to Corre- 
spondents,’ the place of another well-known line— 
To scorn delights and live laborious days— 
is said to be Milton, ‘Comus.’ Bat it is ‘ Lycidas,’ 

Even ‘N. & Q.’ requires to be reminded, as I 
have before now reminded its contributors, of old 
President Routh’s warning: “ Young man, verify 
your quotations.” C. Moont. 

So far as regards the reply to correspondents we 
ps guilty. We neglected President Routh's warning, 

mus or forty years, we though 
be depended open.) we 


Tue Spectre or tae Brocken.—The Morning 
Post of Sept. 26, in an article on the spectre of 
the Brocken, gave an interesting account of a 
similar phenomenon which had been witnessed at 
Caruedd Llewellyn, in North Wales, a few even- 
ings before. These appearances, which years ago 


, this word is 


* Not “deck,” 
rom 


comparatively late, borro 


were looked upon as supernatural, are doubtless 
of extremely rare occurrence, and it would, there. 
fore, I think, be desirable to place on record in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ such well-authenticated cases 
as have been witnessed in the British Isles. Some 
of your correspondents will possibly be able to 
furnish well-attested instances of these so-called 


spectres. Taomas 
PRomford. 

“My Proostan Bivs.”—One of the questions 
to be answered by the competitors for Mr. ©. §, 


Calverley’s prizes, given in 1857, for proficiency in 
the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ has remained a stumbling- 
block to students until the present time. My 
attention has just been directed to the ‘ Jubilee” 
edition of ‘ Pickwick,’ in which this very clever 
examination-paper is reprinted, together with some 
remarks by Mr. Besant (who took the first prize) 
upon the questions themselves. “‘ Among them” 
—I quote from Mr. Besant—“ was the remarkable 
expression, ‘My Prooshan Blue.’ It was a great 
disappointment to all of us that, although Charles 
Dickens acknowledged the paper in a delightful 
letter””—it had been referred to him for informa- 
tion upon phrases, &c., which were unintelligible 
even to the learned examiner—“ he did not explain 
what was meant by ‘My Prooshan Blue,’ Pro- 
bably it was a phrase which he had heard in a 
crowd, and never asked himself what it 
meant.” 

There can be no doubt, I think, that this en- 
dearing expression, addressed by Mr. Samuel 
Weller to his father, had its origin in a remi- 
niscence of one of the standing toasts of the Pitt 
Clubs, which flourished in all parts of the country 
during the first half of the present century. The 
records of the Derbyshire Loyal True Blue Clab, 
of which my grandfather was the founder, have 
preserved the toast list, and I find that the mem- 
bers, after toasting “The Duke of Wellington !” 
and “ The Gallant Blucher !” drank to “ True Blue 
and Prussian Blue—the colours that beat Bona- 
parte black-and-blue!” The Prussians were, of 
course, very popular in England about that time, 
and Sam’s filial ejaculation, “ Vell, my Prooshan 
Blue,” uttered by way of welcome to his respected 
father, was unquestionably intended as the highest 
compliment that could be paid to his senior's 
sterling worth. Aurrep Wa uis, F.R.S.L. 


of presents to young ple about to be marri 
has become a axheenmal eutem, the practice is of 
comparatively recent date as applied to England; 
and forty years ago presents were rarely made 
except by the near relatives of the engaged couple. 
I have in my possession, however, a small 
printed circular, seven inches by eight, with an 
elegant border a copy of which I give, in case you 
should think it worthy of a record in ‘ N. & Q. 
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It shows that we were forestalled in this excellent 
custom by our neighbours in the Principality, 
from whom, possibly, we may have derived the 
idea. The naming of the appeal a “ Bidding” is 
a curious title, and it would be interesting to 
know the origin of the word, excepting it is to be 
taken in the Scriptural sense as a bid to the 


marriage 
Carmarthenshire, Oct. 29th, 1838. 

As we intend to enter the Matrimonial State on 
Friday, the 23rd day of November next. we are en- 
couraged by our Friends to make a BIDDING on the 
occasion the same day at our own House, situate in 
Orchard Street, in the town of Llandovery ; when and 
where the favour of your good and agreeable company 
is humbly solicited, and whatever donation you may be 
pleased to bestow on us then will be thankfully received, 
warmly acknowledged, and most cheerfully repaid when- 
ever called for on a similar occasion 

By your most obedient and humble Servants, 
THEoPHiLus THEOPHILUS, 
Joan Lewis. 

The Young man desires that all gifts of the above nature 
due to him be returned on the said day, and will be 
thankful, together with bis Brothers (Benjamin and 
William) for ail additional favours conferred. 

Also the Young Woman and her mother (Anne Lewis) 
desire that all Gifts of the like nature due to them be 
returned on the said day, and will be thankful, together 
with ber Brothers (Rees and William) for all additional 
Favours granted, 

Printed by James Morris, Llandovery, 


Joszrn Bearp. 
Ealing. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuep or A Prover.—Plot (‘ Nat. Hist. Oxf.,’ 
1677, p. 247) has :— 

“ Having also near the chep of the plough, a small 
fin to cut the roots of the grass, for fh this land the 
broad fin jumps out of the ground,” 

I am aware of the explanations in Halliwell and 
Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopzdic Dictionary.’ Can any one 
give us independent information as to chep and fin, 
and state where else the word occurs, or where it 


is now used ? J. A. H. Murray, 
Oxford. 


circumstantial stories pur- 
porting to give the origin of the slang use of this 
for “stale joke, story heard before,” appeared in 
the American newspapers of 1886 and 1887. As 
these differed in toto from one another, they testi- 
fied to the ingenuity of their inventors, but gave 
no help towards the actual origiv. Are any facts 


as to this k: 
nown ? J. A. H. Morray. 


Tats 18 THE MORN OF vicTory.”—At 7" v. 
429 an inquiry was inserted as to the authorship 


of the lines commencing as above, quoted by Eng- 
land’s great-hearted orator, now, alas ! on a bed of 
sickness. The remainder of the lines are now 
given, in the hope that a reply to the inquiry may 
be facilitated 

This is the morn of vi x 

When the high conqueror came to die. 

The earth was dark, its guilty gaze 

Saw not o’er heaven the splendours blaz3 

That told the shepherds he was born. 

It heard not on that breaking morn 

The angel barp, the glorious hymn 

From burning lips of cherubim. 


That morn the Roman Ceasar sat 
U ious that a potentat 

Was born, to whom his laurelled brow 
Must stoop—the mighty Man of Woe— 
The Pontiff at the altar stood 
Unconscious that a nobler blood 

Than ever flowed that morn was given 
Pure from the summit-throne of Heaven, 


The kingly victim came not robed 

In gold with trooping spears englobed, 
Blazed (gleamed) on his brow no royal gem, 
He came the Babe of Bethlehem. 


His was all power—the tempest sky 

Might have come down bis canopy ; 

With rushing of his chariot wheels, 

Told by his thunder’s herald peals, 

With flashing of his midnight lightning 

The earth through all her chambers brightening, 
Till mankind, wakened out of slumber, 
Bebeld in numbers without number, 

Rank behind rank down Heaven's high steep 
The ceraph legions gorgeous sweep, 

"Till in the centre blazed the throne 

Of Him who sat, the first great One. 


There was no pomp, for on that morn 
A man of sacrifice was born. 

He came to be a stranger here, 

E’en in his tribe a wanderer. 

He came to weep, to pray, to die, 
And win for man the victory. 


C. H. R. 


GeneaLoaicaL: Rosz.—Could any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information re- 
garding the Major Kose who acted as A.D.C. to 
H.R.H. the late Dake of York in 1794? Answers 
direct. D. M. Ross. 

High Street, Runcorn, Cheshire. 


Jervincuam Famiry.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q’ kindly tell me at what date the family 
of Jernigan (Stafford, Jerningham) altered the old 
name to Jerningham, as now spelt ; also for what 
reason ? 0. E. J. 


Sir Connock.—I should feel much 
obliged if any of your readers would assist me in 
finding out something of a Sir Simon Connock. 
He was, I imagine, an adherent of James Ill, 
and in 1719 was employed in some secret service 
for his master at Madrid. I have a letter from 
James III. to Sir Simon Connock, dated May 10, 


1719, informing him that all letters addressed to 
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Don Francisco Enriques were intended for him 
(the king). No doubt some one may be able to 
ive me information on this last point as well. I 
ve no books of reference at hand, or would not 
enoroach on your space. JERMYN, 


‘Owen’s Weexty Onronicie.’—I have in my 
possession one sheet of Owen’s Weekly Chronicle, 
dc, and Westminster Journal for July 14-21, 
1764, “London, printed for Messrs. Owen & 
Harrison ; and by J. Cooke, Bookseller, at 
Shakespeare’s Head in Paternoster Row, where 
advertisements and letters to the authors are taken 
in.” Could you or any of your correspondents 
& me ny information about this newspaper? 

hen did its publication commence, and when 
conse H. T. 


Fanos Istes.—A work under the following title 
is quoted in Mr. Stallybrass’s translation of Hehn’s 
“Wanderings of Plants and Animals,’ p. 409: 
“©. J. Graba, Journal of a Voyage to Faroe in 
1828. Ham , 1830.” Does this work exist 


Pousps.—Day by day (Ob, for the shades of Mr. 
Pickwick!) the common pounds of the kingdom, 
once so well known in every lordship, townshi 
and village, are, through the greed of the land- 
holders and the unwakefulness of the tenants of 
the manor, being lessened down and swept away. 
Having marked that not so long a seeker was 
by your readers afforded a knowledge of the places 
at which stocks were still kept to frown a warning 
on wrongdoers, I deemed that perhaps the like help 
might be given me in telling the tale of pounds. 
Meanwhile it would be as well for such as look 
upon these with an evil eye to bear in mind there 
is little or no question that the overthrow of the 
pound is a nuisance at common law, indictable as 

7, Somerfield Terrace, Maidstone. 


Avrnor or Wanrep.—Can any one tell 
me who is the author of a piece of poetry entitled 
‘ Papa's Letter,’ and whether it can be obtained in 
book form ? M. E. L. 

Sir Micaagt Livesey.—What is known of the 
ultimate fate of this regicide? He was M.P. for 

= in the Long Parliament from 1645 

its dissolution by Cromwell. He is frequently 
said to have died before the Restoration, but that 
ly is an error, inasmuch as he is included in 

the Act of Oblivion among the thirty living 
regicides who were absolutely excepted from the 
benefit of the Act. He certainly was living at the 
return of the Rump in 1659, and was one of the 
members of that assembly who withdrew upon 


the restoration of the secluded members in Feb- 
ruary, 1660, after which we lose sight of him. His 
baronetey, which had been conferred upon him in 
1627, of course expired under the attainder, his 
lands being conferred upon the Duke of York. 
Did the regicide marry; if so, to whom? A 
Gabriel Livesey, Esq., sat for Queenborough in the 
Parliament of 1656. What kin was he to Sir 
Michael ? W. D. Piyx. 


Tennyson Quverizs.— What “Lady of the 
Lake” is it who figures in the ‘ Idylls of the King’; 
and where may one find some account of her? I 
shall be glad if any of your readers can inform 
me to whom reference is made in the following 
couplet from ‘Gareth and Lynette’ :— 

My fortunes all as fair as hers who lay 

Among the ashes and wedded the king's son. 
Also, what particulars are known concerning the 
inscription referred to in the same poem as left by 
the vexillary “crag-carven o'er the — 
Again, “ Arthur's harp” is mentioned in same 
poem in such a manner as to imply that it is the 
name of a constellation. Some reader may be 
able to inform me whether that has been at any 
time the popular name of one of the constellations, 


Ys, ieee in the two verses might be to Cinder- 


Buarney Famity.—According to Lodge’s ‘ Peer- 
age of Ireland,’ Henry Blayney, second son of Sir 
Arthur Blayney, married Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Seddon, of co. Lanc., but Burke's ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ calls her daughter of Laurence Sidney. 
D. D. Rector of Worthen, Salop. Which is correct 
His son, John Blayney, married Ann, daughter of 
Anthony Weaver, Esq., M.D., and was father of 
Arthur Blayney, Esq., of Gregynnog, who ob.s.p. 
1795. Arthur Blayney, third son of Sir Arthur, 
married first Margaret Foster, or Forbes, and 
Edward, Richard, and Henry, besides daughters. 
Was Edward father of the Rev. Richard Blayney, of 
Whitchurch, Salop ; and what were the names of 
Arthur's six children by his second wife, Jane 
Smothergill ? H. H. Batt. 


Persian Peacock.—A friend has brought over 
a brass k from the East. I shall be obliged 
for any information as to the original use of the 
birds, and their probable age. I am told they are 
now scarce, The ornament (if so it be) is in four 
pieces—the stand, body, tail, and head. The tail 
is in the shape of a fan, one solid piece of brass. 
The wings, not moulded feather-wise, are on hinges. 
The complete height of stand and bird is about two 
feet. The whole is painted. The principal subject 
seems to be a shah or sovereign sitting, with attend- 
ant on each side standing, and what I take to be s 
peach tree in blossom on the right of the principal 


| 

in English, or is it in German or Danish? It does | 

: not ocour in any language in the catalogue of the 
London Library. Anon. | 
| | | 
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figure, and a mountain behind him. This subject 
is repeated several times. The rest is covered with 
figures and flowers on a cream a a © 


Ayne Hatsaway.—Where can the verses the 
refrain of which is “ Anne hath a way” be found ? 
I was under the impression that they were to be 
met with in Ireland’s ‘Confessions,’ but such is not 
the case. F. 


Namecess Rorat Inrants.—In Strickland’s 
* Life of Margaret Tudor, Queen of Scotland,’ she 
says that in 1508 she (Queen Margaret) gave birth 
to a daughter, who died as soon as christened. 
Noble, in his ‘ House of Stuart,’ says Queen Mar- 
garet had a daughter, who was born July 15, 1508, 
and died an infant. Neither of these writers gives 
the infant princess a name. If (as Miss Strickland 
infers) she was baptized she probably had one. 
Noble mentions another daughter of James IV. 
and Queen t, born prematurely November, 
1512, who died soon after her birth, If she liv 
one day only she was probably baptized, but she 
likewise is nameless. Oan any of your readers 
give a name to either one or these royal 
sisters ? 


H. 
Florence. 


Op Gotp.—I have in vain ransacked every 
available dictionary and cyclopedia for a precise 
definition and the French equivalent of this very 
common term. Neither under the head of “Old” 
nor of “Gold” is there any mention of the term. 
Can any of your readersset me right? R. R. L, 


PaRLiaMENTARY Parrinc.—When did this pro- 
cess first become known by the name that it now 
bears? In the recently published ‘ O’Connell Cor- 
respondence ’ vol. i, p. 188, the member for Clare, 
writing in May, 1829, says, “ When a gentleman 
disposed to vote for me in the usual way wrote to 
the Treasury to ask to tie with a Government 
member, he got an official letter stating to him 
that it was not to be opposed by the Ministry.” 
to “ earlier or alternative to, the 

ion 

pair Gro. L. Aprersoy. 


Avruors or Quorations WanTeD.— 
Can any reader suggest the “old play” from which 
the following passage was “ adapted ” y Coleridge, He 
ose it as & motto to a chapter in the ‘ Friend’ (1818), ii. 


Then may we thank oursely 
Who, spell-bound by the magic name of Peace, 
> m golden dreams, Go, warlike Briton, go, 
or the grey olive branch change thy green laurels: 
Hang up thy rusty helmet, that the bee 
: y havea hive, or spider find a loom, 
ostead of doubling drum and thrilling fife 
Be lull’d in lady's lap with amorous flutes, 
for Napoleon, know, he ‘ll scorn this calm : 


Sanguine, adust his humour, and wild fire 
His ruling element. , revenge, and cunning 
Make up the temper of this captain’s valour. 
Adapted from an Old pie: 
“T never came into my ur but I found the cloth 
laid and dinner ready. Surely it will be always thus.” 
This is supposed to ne from one of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's plays ; but I cannot find it. 
H. E. Simonps. 


Replies, 


NOTE IN ROGERS'S ‘ITALY.’ 
(7™ 8. vi. 267, 352.) 

The note for which Mr. Mauer inquires is, I 
apprehend, the long English one about the Last 
Supper picture, asterisked a little confusingly 
on to the words “then on that masterpiece,” not 
the short Italian one from Vasari, which is 
a note on the prior line, “ His last great work. 
I believe no edition (anless perhaps some pirated 
one, to which one would not go for information) 
has ever been published without the quotation 
from Vasari, correctly rendered with the exception 
of “ogni uno” for ognuno. 

The first edition of the ‘ Italy ’ was published by 
Longman in 1822, but it was only given as ‘‘ the 
first part,” reaching no further than Florence. The 
first edition of ‘‘ the second part” was brought out . 
by Murray in 1828, uniform with it (in what is 
technically 12mo., but looking to ordinary mortals 
like small 8vo.), so that they could be bound up 
together. The Italian quotation is certainly in 
this one, but not the Last Supper note. 

In this comparatively insignificant form the 
‘Ttaly’ ap to have attracted little attention. 
Rogers, who was at this time a well-received _ 
(for it was the latest of his important works), kept 
his incognito so securely that it is said even 
publishers were in the dark about it, and that, to 
put his friends off the scent, he somewhat altered 
the direction of the route in the poem from that 
he was known by them to have taken on his 
journey to Italy in 1814-5. He wanted to have 
@ genuine opinion on his poem, unbiassed by 
regard for his reputation. 

But the critics were not to be caught so. The 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly took no notice of it, 
and the edition hung on hand. The author, how- 
ever, “ knew that it was »” and was not to be 
crushed, as a less su writer would have been, 
by the seeming indifference. In 1830, accordingly, 
he brought out an edition with three publishers at 
once (Cadell, of the Strand; Jennings, of Cheap- 
side; and Moxon, of Bond Street), adorned with 
the exquisite Turner illustrations, to which some 
by Stothard* were added, with a carefalness that 


* The illustration to the passage under 


ruddy planet at Ais birth bore sway, 


consideration 
is Stothard’s, and the straight gaunt figure of the dying 
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must have occu & great part of the two inter- 
vening years. division into two parts was 
done away with, the “additional notes” were 
added at the end } my old ones being preserved 
as foot-notes), and the whole poem greatly ampli- 

This is not the place to consider whether 
these amplifications were always improvements. 
Some, doubtless, were a gain, but the simple 
grandeur of the original first line— 

Day glimmered ; and to Italy I went, 


certainly gets overlaid by the elaborate page and a 
half over which it was subsequently spread out. 
It is noteworthy, on the other band, that the apo- 
strophe to is away the finest 
passage of the whole—one of the finest passages in 
any poem in any languge—beginning— 
Tam in Rome !...... 
— in all the rugged majesty of its original 
ction. 

The edition in this form is said to have cost the 

t many thousands of pounds to bring out ; but 
raphe on the title-page and the artistic illustra- 
tions, further helped out by the edition of 1838, 
with larger paper and still more luxurious get-up* 
(to which Moxon’s is the only publisher’s name), 
had the effect of commanding for it a sale which 
made it a profitable affair in the end. 

Rogers gracefully acknowledges the value he 
attached to the co-operation of the artists in a 

ial paragraph at the end of his brief preface to 
the 1830 edition, and it seems rather unworthy 
that in 1838, when that value had been perhaps 
proved, the said paragraph is omitted ! 

Among the ‘‘ additional notes” introduced into 
the édition de luxe of 1838 is the one quoted 7 S. 
vi. 352, by the Rev. W. E. Buckxuey. It will be 
seen by any one interested in the lines that the 
first note is meant originally as a mere explanation 
of what Raffael’s “last great work” was. The suc- 
ceeding lines of it are but a translation of the Vasari 

uotation (which itself was but a reproduction of 
tbe sentiment of an earlier writer), and the “ addi- 
tional note” is a kind of parallel passage which 
Rogers probably found in his a book 
or diary (for he seems to have kept ) of a 


ter and the meaningless namby-pamby girl-like 
res round him cannot be considered a happy com- 
ition ; on the other hand, the accuracy of the repro- 
uction of ‘The Transfiguration’ is wonderful for its 
size, and Ney successful in its execution, with the excep- 
tion of the figure of Elias, which is a caricature, and in 
the upper part more like the figure of an undraped 
female than that of an old prophet, 

* There is a curious oversight in the 1828 edition. In 
the first line of ‘ The Bag of Gold,’ “I dine very often 
with the good old Cardinal **, and I should add, with 
his cats,” the two asterisks are so small and crowded 
that they set you looking fora note that might be ex- 
pected to supply his name. In the 1838 edition it is 
made clear enough that they to express “ 


coincidental sentiment which in course of his 
travels he had heard applied to another picture. 

Bat here the questions arise: What was that other 
picture ? What was the picture which could sug- 
gest to the ‘Old Dominican” of Padua his philo- 
—_— reflection? Where is that picture now? 

ere there ever any Dominicans at Padua? 

I have of late laid aside my vast collection of 
notes concerning paintings of the Cenacolo, but in 
such a search through them as I have time for to- 
day I do not find mention of any painting that 
seems to me to apply satisfactorily to the case, Of 
course any one who knows anything about painting 
knows thecelebrated Cenacolo in theSS. Annunziata 
nell’ Arena. And there was a Cenacolo among the 
subjects by Aldighieri at S. Giorgio and another 
among those by Giusto in the Battisterio, but 
neither of these is a refectory. There was, indeed, a 
Cena in Casa del Fariseo by Paris Bordone, in the 
Refettorio (so called) di Magro (for there was 
another Refettorio di Grasso), in the splendid 
monastery of Sta. Giustina, whence so ~y pic- 
tures have been removed to the Museo Civico. 
But Sta. Giustina was a Benedictine, not a Domi- 
nican convent; and the Cena in Casa del Fariseo is 
not a ‘Last Supper’; and Paris Bordone is hardly 
to be considered a painter of impressive pictures ; 
neither can the one in the Museo, by some attri- 
buted to Salviati and by some to Romanino, be 
considered such. 

One would almost be tempted to think that the 
poet had been mixing up Padua with Milan in his 
recollection, but that in his note on this note he 
makes special allusion to the masterpiece there, 
from which it must be inferred that he had a dis- 
tinct idea in bis mind that he had seen a striking 
Cenacolo at Padua also; and then we know that 
he spent great pains on the finish and accuracy of 
his work. There is a special note in his common- 
place book that he worked at polishing it up to 
1834, reckoning that he was fifteen years over it. 
But as he says in his preface that much of it as it 
was originally printed was written on the spot, he 
might have said twenty years instead of fifteen. 

e are bound to conclude, therefore, that there 
was a Cenacolo of some merit in some refectory in 
Padua, and it would seem = worth while that 
Rogers's MS. journal of his Italian journeys sh 
be searched for further particulars of it. His pro- 
perty and works of art occupied three weeks in 
selling off by auction. Were his MSS. incladed? 
If so, who bought the journal? If not, what 
remaining member of the family can throw apy 
light on it? 

In the subsequent editions, I may remark, in con- 
clusion, this ‘note on a note” was embodied in the 
note itself, forming a second paragraph of it, and it 
was finally spoilt by the addition of the foolish 
“ Prior’s portrait story.” R. H. Bosk. 


P.S.—Since the above was written I have looked 
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into Burckhardt, Kugler, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
Mrs. Jameson, &c., and do not find any such paint- 
ing known to them. Nor can I find in any account 
of Padua, old or new, mention of any Dominican 
monastery there. 


The quotation at the last reference concluding, 
‘and the dishes and drinking-cups are, no doubt, 
such as were used by the fathers in that day,” re- 
minded me of a striking description I had recently 
read of the drinking and other vessels most curious 
used by the Benedictine monks of Durham monas- 
tery. The which may not seem out of 
harmony with the query—occurs in vol. ii. of 
Hatchinson’s ‘ History of Durham,’ in the notes to 
“Cathedral Church,” as follows :— 

“Within the Frater-house door, on the left hand at 
entering, is a strong almery in the wall, wherein the 

t mazer, called the Grace-cup, stood, which every 

y served the monks after grace, to drink out of round 
the table; the cup was finely edged about with silver 
and double gilt. In the same place were kept many large 
and great mazers of the same sort ; among which was one 
called Judas’s cup, edged about with silver, and double 

It, baving a base to stand upon of silver double gilt. 

is was never in use but on Maunday Thursday, at 
night, when the Prior and Convent met to keep their 
Maunday. In the same almery was a goodly cup, called 
St. Bede's bowl; the outside was of black mazer [maple 
woed], the inside of silver double gilt, and the edge 
finely wrought with silver and double gilt; in the midst 
was the picture of the holy St. Bede, sitting in a writing 
= ; the base thereof of silver, double gilt, with four 

ints of silver coming down, all double gilt from the 
edge to the base, to be taken in pieces...... And there is 
another large almery within the Frater-house...... of 
wainscot, having several almeries withia, fine wrought, 
and varnished over with red varnish, in which lay several 
table-cloths, salts, mazers,a bason and ewer of latten, 
with other things pertaining to the Frater-house, and 
the loft where the monks dined and supped. Every monk 
hie mazer to himself to drink in...... All the mazera 
were finely edged with double gilt silver, and another 
n and ewer of latten. On this ewer was pourtrayed 
& man on horseback, as riding a hunting, which served 
the sub-prior to wash his hands in at the aforesaid table, 
he sitting there as chief,” 
Perhaps this account of monastic vessels of the re- 
fectory is unique. It was derived from ancient 
MSS. relating to Darham Abbey, by Hutchinson, 
about a century ago. It would be interesting to 
a if any of these great mazers (“Judas’s 
cup” or “St. Bede’s bowl” for instance) were pre- 
served. .If they escaped the spoliator till the 
Paritan Dean Whittingham’s sway at Darham 
oy = know that he, to quote an old 
writer, “could not abide anything that apper- 
tained to a godly , or monastical life.” 
R. E. N. 


Bishopwearmouth. 


‘ Diary or Tour 1n THE North’ 
8. v. 267, 391; vi. 173).—Though many persons 

’m it unlikely that O'Connell wrote the‘ Diary’ 
assigned to him by Huish, reasons in support of an 


opposite conclusion might be given in addition to 
those which I previously submitted. Huish intro- 
duces the ‘ Diary’ as most positively O'Connell’s, 
adding,— 

“We have good reason to believe that the journey of 
Mr. O'Connell was mainly undertaken to make himself 
more intimately acquainted with the state of his native 
country as regarded the pulitica!, moral, and religious 
condition of the people, which could not be accurately 
ascertained by the mere parole evidence of others.” 

O'Connell lived eleven years after this ‘Diary’ 
appeared, and never denied its authenticity. 

O'Connell studied at Douay and St. Omers. The 
diarist, noticing an old priest, says, “The instant 
I saw the owner I knew he had been a long time in 
France,” and then follows a description of his 
“ white smallclothes, vest, and head powdered still 
whiter” (p. 319). “Our conversation was mostly 
in French” (p. 320). In a letter from Douay, 
dated Sept. 14, 1792, O'Connell speaks of the 
“ powdering ” then usual. 

The diarist, though evidently brought up in 
France at the period of the Revolution, is averse 
to shedding blood (p. 338). “No political boon 
is worth the purchase of one drop of blood” was 
a favourite axiom with O'Connell. 

The diarist refers in touching words to the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. (p.321). O’Connell left France 
on the day that Louis suffered, and viewed with 
emotion a handkerchief steeped in his blood which 
John Sheares exultantly displayed. See ‘ Life and 
Speeches of O'Connell,’ by his son, vol. i. pp. 9, 10. 

The diarist is averse to separation (p. 347). So 
was O'Connell. 

The diarist is opposed to ascendency (p. 352) ; 
and nothing was more constantly denounced by 
O’Connell than ascendency. 

The diarist, like O’Connell, yearns again and 
again for Catholic emancipation in the most ex- 
tensive acceptation of the word. See p. 357, et seq. 

“ Let office in its fall proportion be Irish and 
Catholic,” says the diarist, “and you will not find 
them averse to an English or Protestant king” 
(‘ Diary,’ p. 352). The same sentiment is con- 
stantly expressed in O'Connell’s letters, just 
published by Mr. Murray. 

The diarist records that he was intimate with 
the parson of Strabane, diocese of Derry (p. 335). 
It would be easy to trace the name of this clergy- 
man, and whether he was intimate with O’Connell 
in 1814. 

It has been assumed that the writer cannot have 
been a Roman Catholic. At pp. 321, 352-3, we 
have enthusiastic praise of the Catholic religion. 


O'Connell’s grandson, Daniel O'Connell, D.L., 
Darrinane, thinks it incredible that a public man 
travelling for days in the country should not excite 
attention. But the diarist travelled in a simple 
and unostentatious manner, and incog., as I gather 
from p. 316. At pp. 344 and 368 we learn that it 
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was a pedestrian tour. Be this as it may, the 
diarist tells us at p. 319, “ When they learned who 
I was they insisted on introducing me to their 
neighbours”; and at p. 363 it appears that he 
“received respectful and hospitable attention.” 

“TI was always an early riser.” O'Connell was 
notoriously so (between 4 and 5 am.) during the 
earlier period of his career. 

The diarist’s face prepossesses (p. 322). W. H. 
Carran, describing him in 1823, says that his face 
was extremely comely—open and confiding, with- 
out a particle of guile in his sweet blue eyes. 

At p. 324 the diarist laments “talent misapplied 
when it breaks the sanctuary of established order.” 
This was a favourite text of O’Connell’s political 
preaching. 

“Milk and vegetable diet humanize the heart” 
(p. 337), and “conduces to better health and longer 
life” (p. 338) ; and at a lone public house between 
Larne and Ballymena the diarist calls for “ bread 
and milk” (p. 358). This was a favourite food 
with O'Connell. His biographers, describing his 
arrival at Cork in 1829 to defend the prisoners in 
the Doneraile conspiracy, describe him as devour- 
ing bread and milk in court. 

W. J. FrrzParricr, F.S.A. 


“Nom pg Prome” (7* S. iii. 348 ; iv. 17, 331, 
494; v. 52, 155, 195, 274, 412, 472).—The fol- 
lowing excerpts from L’Intermédiawe may in- 
_ terest the various writers on the matter in these 
colamns, and ought, I think, to be conclusive. I 
have silently watched the controversy, and ven- 
tured, in the interests of truth, to insert a query 
in L’Intermédiaire, which I transcribe with ab- 
breviated replies 

“Nom de plume ou nom de guerre,—Cette expression 
pour indiquer l'anonymat ou le pseudonymat littéraire 
est-elle francaise ou étrangére? elle exacte, et les 
écrivains frangais se servent-ils de ce vocable? Ou faut-il 
dire nom de guerre? Merci d’avance 4 qui me renseignera. 
Nos savants se battent lA-dessus dans les pages de Notes 
and Queries, et ne savent quelle est l'expression usitée 


en pareil cas, “J, B. 8.” 
“ Manchester.” 
“Nous ne connaissons dans notre langue |'ex- 


pression: nom de plume, et il est inutile de la prendre 
aux anglais. Nous avons le vocable: nom de ¢, qui 
est bien francais et qui indique avec une clarté suffisante 
le pseudonymat littéraire, L’origine de cette expression 
est, d’ailleurs, bien francaise. Autrefois, en effet, chaque 
soldat prenait, en s’enrdlant, un surnom qu'il gardait 
tant qu'il était sous les drapeaux ; c’était, aia lettre, un 
véritable nom de guerre. L’extension est donc naturelle, 
Sous certains régimes de bon plaisir ou de terreur, l’aréne 
littéraire n’est-elle pas souvent un champ de bataille ov 
l'on joue sa vie ou sa liberté?” &c, ee 


Tl ne s’agit pas du nom de guerre ou de combat de 
nos écrivains, en général, mais bien du nom de plume 
qu'ils adoptent, c’est-i-dire du faux nom sous lequel ils 
s'efforcent de se faire une réputation, qui manque de 
courage ou de modestie. La iété des Précieuses et 
celle des Solitaires de Port-Royal, au XVII* siécle, ont 
ouvert chez nous la plus brillante série de cette phase 


littéraire, qui s'est changée aujourd'hui en fiévre si 
ardente qu'elle menace de nous absorber complétement. 
Si nos renseignements sont exacts, c'est 4 un chroniqueur 
du XIILI* siécle, Rolandino, qu’on doit la premiére 
application du pseudonymat, et ce sont les Allemands, 
dit-on, qui le livrérent aux premiéres recherches qui s'y 
rapportaient ; les Italiens et les Anglais en ont usé ou 
abusé, comme nous,” &c, Eco E.-G.” 

The above appeared on June 10, July 25, and 
August 10 respectively. Will they satisfy Miss 
and Messrs. Boucuier, Caance, GaRpiner, 
Gasc, and Warp? J. B.S. 

Manchester. 

Dicey (7 §. vi. 328).—*W. and uer} 
Dicey” were printers and publishers of broadsides 
and popular engravings and cuts, c. 1740-50. 
Their > was in Bow Churchyard, London; 
they had a warehouse at Northampton. Cluer 
Dicey published the well-known portrait of Mr. 
Edward Bright, the fat man of on, 
who died in 1750. 


Arraisores or THe Derry vi. 88, 251). 
—There is in St. Augustine,— 

© Intelligamus Deum quantum possumus, sine qualitate 
bonum, sine quantitate magnum, sine indigentia Crea- 
torem, sine situ presidentem, sine habitu omnia conti- 
nentem, sine loco ubique totum, sine tempore sempiter- 
num, sine ulla Sui mutatione mutabilia facientem, nihilque 
De Trinitate,’ 1, v. c. i. § 2, t, viii. p. 


“Archbishop Bramhall refers to it in his ‘Con- 
troversy with Hobbes’ (‘ Works,’ vol. iv. p. 229, 
Ox., 1844, A.C.L.). Ep. MarsHALtt. 


Inscription 1x A Scorcn (?) Assor’s House 
(7 §. vi. 329).—These lines are carved on a lintel 
stone 6ft. 4in. long by 11 in. in breadth in the 
house in May Gate, Dunfermline, which has been 
for about two hundred years known as the “ Abbot’s 
House,” which was the residence of Robert Pit- 
cairn, Commendator of Dunfermline about 1576. 
For fuller particulars see ‘ Annals of D - 
by E. Henderson, LL.D., p. 219. 

A. W. Haven. 


“MATURE FIAS SENEX, SI DIU VELIS ESSE 
sxnex” (7S, vi. 224).—The equivalents of this 

roverb in most of the principal languages of 

urope will be found in the very collection 
of proverbs by Ida and Otto von Diiringsfeld 
(Leipzig, 1872), i. 32, § 70, to which I have already 
had occasion to refer in ‘N. & Q.,’ and which is 
very useful, although one is never informed from 
which of the numerous works of reference given at 
the end of the book any particular proverb has 
been taken. The English equivalent there given 
is ‘They who would be young when they are old 
must be old when they are young”; but this is 
somewhat too much of a paraphrase, and I think 
a neater rendering would be “Be old betimes if 
old thou wouldst be long.” 


j 

“@ 


— > 
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By Polydore Vergil (and probably by Cicero 
also} the ont seems to have been understood 
wholly in a moral sense, but in nearly all the 
numerous equivalents I notice that it is taken in a 
physical sense, as a piece of advice to those who are 
young, and more especially, perhaps, to those 
verging towards old age, to abstain from all ex- 
cesses, both bodily and mental, if they wish to 
enjoy a healthy and prolonged old age. Thus under- 

I think a Cats) por ; but I 
entirely agree with Cicero (or Cato) in condemning 
it in its other, rather priggish, meaning. 


F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Hesrew-Latin Grammar (7" §. vi. 287).—I 
have the following book in my library, respecting 
which I shall be happy to communicate with your 
correspondent J. H. M.: ‘ Wilhelmi Schickardi 
Horologium Ebreum sive Consilium,’ printed at 
Ultrajectam by Joh. 4 Sambix, 1661. 

Lezson Paince. 

The Observatory, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Baprismat Recistry 1x Liverpoor (7* §, vi. 
268).—I beg to enclose a list of the churches exist- 
ing in Liverpool at the beginning of 1827, as it 
may be of some assistance to your correspondent. 
I omit those only in course of erection :— 

St Nicholas's Church, Chapel Street 
olas’s Church, Chapel Street i " 

St, George’s Church, Castle Street. ’ 

St. Thomas’s Church, Park Lane, 

St. Paul’s Church, St. Paul’s Square, 

St, Anne’s Church, Great Richmond Street. 

St. James’s Church, Parliament Street. 

8t. John’s Church, Haymarket. 

Trinity Church, St. Anne’s Street. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Byrom Street. 

Christ Church, Hunter Street, 

St. Matthew's Church, Key Street. 

St. Mark’s Church, Duke Street. 

St. Andrew's Church, Renshaw Street. 

St. Philip's Church, Hardman Street. 

Church of the School for the Blind. 

St, Michael's Church, Upper Pitt Street. 
The following are near Liverpool :— 

Walton Church. 

Trinity Church, Wavertree. 

St. George’s Church, Everton. 

8t. ae Church, Edge Hill, 

St. Michael’s Church, Toxteth Park, 

St, Thomas's Church, Seaforth, Litherland. 

J. F. Maysereu. 
Liverpool, 


Dz Famivy (7 S. vi. 308).—The Mande- 
villes, Earls of Essex, bore msg Gales, a swan 
argent, 9 and chained or (Lansdowne 
MS. 882). Maud Mandeville, heiress of her 
brothers, married Henry de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford. In the will of Eleanor de Bohun, Duchess of 
Gloucester, she bequeaths to her son Humphrey 


claspes d’or enamailes oves cignes blank”; and to 
her daughter Joan, ‘* Un lit petit par un closel de 
blanc tertaryn balas ove lyonns et cignes.” The 
swan, which was also one of Edward III.’s favourite 
devices, was adopted by Thomas of Woodstock, 
his sixth son, for his cognizance, hence Gower 

him “Vox clementis cygni.” His seal has the 
ground a diaper of ostrich feathers and swans, and 
in his inventory are “‘ xvij tapites et Banquets de 
vert poudres de cygues.” 

Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Planché has gone thoroughly into the question 
of the De Bobuns and their connexion with this 
badge in the chapter on Lancastrian badges in 
‘Heraldry founded on Facts; or, the Pursuivant 
of Arms, but as to its being used by them as a 
chargevhe says nothing that I can find. The com- 
munication from your correspondent is of some 
interest, and may, I hope, lead to an explanation. 

J. 

Water Orton. 


Puysiqus (7™ S. vi. 248).—So far as diction- 
aries are concerned, this word does not appear in 
Johnson’s ‘ Dict,’ (1785), nor have I found it in 
various earlier dictionaries which I have consulted. 

J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpool. 


Heratpic (7"§, vi. 248, 351).—The arms (Quar- 
terly azure and gules, a cross engrailed ermine) 
about which Mr. Francitton inquires are those of 
Stoughton, of St. John’s, co. Warwick, from co. 
Sarrey. They were borne by Anthony Stoughton, 
1619 (Harleian MSS., 1046, 1100, 1459; Addi- 
tional MS. 14,311). The Surrey Stoughtons were 
descended from Henry de Stockton, who by — 
licence imparked land at Stockton, 3 Edw, III., 
A.D. 1329. Nicholas Stoughton, the head of the 
house temp. Ch. II., was created a baronet 1661. 
The second baronet died, sine prole, 1692. The 
arms of the Surrey yo | were Azure, a cross 
engrailed ermine. The gules quarters introduced 
into the Warwickshire coat were “for difference” 
for a family branch. S. James A, Sarrer. 
Basingfi 


eld, 


‘Tue Hont 1s Ur’ (7" S. vi. 329).—The verse 
quoted is from ‘The Merry Drollery,’ 1661, and the 
* Academy of Compliments,’ as stated by the late 
Mr. Chappell, F.S.A., in his ‘Collection of National 
English Airs, Ancient Song, Ballad, and Dance 
Tunes, interspersed with Remarks and Anec- 
dote,’ London, 1840, 4to. His remarks fill more 
than two pages, 147-150, and contain earlier 
versions than that quoted. The music is in the 
second part, No. cxevi. This is the most com- 
plete account of the song with which I am ac- 

ainted. A shorter notice will be found in 
Halliwell’s ‘Dictionary,’ under ‘‘Hunt’s Up.” 


“tn pesultier, bien et richement enluminé, ove les | 
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Mr. Chappell quotes Ritson, ‘English Songs’; 
Douce, ‘ Illustrations of Shakspeare’; Oliphant’s 
*Musa Madrigalesca.’ Burney’s and Hawkins’s 
‘ History of Music’ might also be consulted. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Stare Gravestoyes 1n America (7" §. vi. 
307).—Since writing my query I have received 
one reply from a connexion—rector of a south Devon 
parish—which may interest some, to the effect 
that all the churchyards in his neighbourhood are 
full of dark slate gravestones, bearing date from 
1600 onwards, and that they came from the slate 
of — at Bade and Tintagel, in north Corn- 
wall, which are now nearly used up reason 
why so few new gravestones of slate are now used). 
Bideford used to be the port for America after 
Bristol. 8. V. H. 


These are principally obtained from the quarries sage 


in Carnarvonshire, of which the chief seats are at 
Lianberris and Bethesda. The slate merchants in 
Liverpool usually keep in stock an assortment of 
sawn slabs suitable for gravestones and monuments. 


J. A. Picron. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I am able to tell the gentleman who writes from 
America inquiring about the use of slate gravestones, 
that slate is at the present day largely used for the 
purpose in question in Cornwall. At the vast slate 
quarries at Delabole, near Boscastle, not only mere 
headstones for graves, but elaborately carved altar 
tombstones are prepared in considerable quantities. 
The material, as S. V. H. observes, is excellently 
well adapted for the purpose. The inscriptions are 
finely cut and very durable, and the ornamental 
carving in the choicer ee makes a very hand- 
some appearance. . ApotpHus Troops. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


The use of this material is not at all uncommon 
in many parts of England ; .in fact I noticed in St. 
Mary’s churchyard (I think it was) in Leicester, 
only a few weeks ago, that nearly all the stones in 
this graveyard were of slate: and wherever this 
material abounds it is to be seen in liberal use. I 
cannot say that I prefer it myself; it always appears 
cold and formal, and never tones by age so freely 
as the Yorkshire, Portland, and some of the more 
compact sandstones do. These slate memorials are 
very liable to split if not of the best material. I 
have noticed a number of instances of this in Nun- 
eaton churchyard. The answer to the question, 
** Whence did these slate slabs come?” would be 
found in first tracing the English home of the 
settlers recorded thereon. W. G. F. 


Cuarcer vi. 187, 218, 312).—May I ven- 
ture to suggest to De. Caance that in examining 
the divers uses of the words charger and charge, and 
illastrating, as he has in so interesting a manner 


begun to do, the ramifications and genesis of 
them, he might consider yet another sense in 
which the word is used, the charge against an 
accused person and the charge of the judge to 
the jury. And I may refer him to some re- 
marks by Chief Justice Pratt, as given in Almon’s 
‘ Life of Wilkes,’ vol. i. p, 119 :— 

“The word charge, his lordship said, was in general 
greatly misunderstood ; and did not mean the accusation 
come A against any person taken up, but his commit- 
— ast the magistrate before whom he might be 

rought, 


Budleigh Salterton. 


(7" §. vi. 126, 291).— 
‘We took up our carriages and went to Jeru- 
salem” (Acts xxi. 15). Trench, in ‘ English, Past 
and Present,’ Lecture IV., p. 176, says of this pas- 


T. 


“In our early English carriages did not mean things 
which carried us, but things which we carried ; and ‘ we 
took up our carriages’ implies no more than ‘ we took up 
our baggage,’ or ‘ we trussed up our fardels,’ as an earlier 
translation more familiarly has it, and so ‘went up to 
Jerusalem.’ ” 

In a foot-note is added, “‘ Carriage’ is used in 
the same sense 1 Sam. xvii. 22.” 

Gerorce Raven. 
Hull, 


PitsHancer, Eatine (7" §S. vy. 448; vi. 33, 
317).—I do not think that the z here is a misprint. 
Dalyell and Dalzell are two forms of the same 
name to the north of the Tweed; and the varieties 
in the spelling of Ealing noticed by A. H. are 
given in ‘Greater London,’ vol. i. p. 20, together 
with another variety, Yeling. 

Mus Rosticus. 

Zealing is not a misprint, as conjectured by your 
correspondent A. H. All the entries on the Court 
Rolls of the maner are headed, ‘‘ In the manor of 
Ealing, otherwise Zealing,’ and the name Zealing 
can be found in old parish maps and other docu- 
ments. A. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Wernersr §. vi. 308).--The termination 
by indicates the Danish origin of the name. 
portion of the West Riding of Yorkshire in 
which this little town is situated contains a mix- 
ture of Danish and Saxon names of places, but 
the latter predominate. The Old Norse vedr may 
mean in English either weather or wether. If the 
former were the original it would signify the 
“ windy site,” which does not at all agree with the 
locality, situated in a sheltered valley on the 
banks of the Wharfe. In a pastoral district o 
reference to the fleecy flock is natural and pro- 
bable. The word vedr or wether being common to 


A.-8. and Danish, we may look for it in the Saxon 
as well as the Norse districts. Accordingly we find 
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it in Wetherden in Suffolk and Wethersfield in 
Essex, and in other places. Sheep and wool give 
the etymology of numerous English place-names. 
J. A. Picroy, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Wetherby is a small market-town in Yorkshire, 
about seven miles south-east of Knaresborough 
and on the Danish track from the east to the west 
coasts of England. Bys and boroughs (A.-S.), &c., 
are much mixed in that part of Yorkshire. 

J. F. Manssreu. 

Liverpool. 

This surname, which is not uncommon in York- 
shire, is of local origin, and derived from a market 
town called Wetherby in the West Riding. Since 
the suffix points to a Scandinavian source, the name 
may probably be explained as meaning the “timber 
house” (see Cleasby, pp. 92, 703). 

Isaac TaYtor. 


Baryer Farr vi. 287).—In Harrison’s 
* History of London’ and the ‘ Travellers,’ pub- 
lished circa 1780, we are told that Barnet “in 
ancient records is called Cheapen Barnet, from a 
great fair that was anciently held in it by a grant 
J. F. Manseaeu. 
Liverpool, 


Swans (7" §. vi. 307).—If G. M. had consulted 
any one of the editions of Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds’ 
he would have found, “In the language of swan- 
herds, the male swan is called a cob, the female 
a pen.” It seems possible that these names may be 
used only upon the Thames. The late Mr. Henry 
Stevenson, in his admirable account of ‘The Mute 
Swap,’ printed and circulated among his friends in 
advance of the publication of the third volume of 
his ‘Birds of Norfolk,’ says that they are unknown 
in that county. ALFreD NewTon. 


“Rapicat ReForm” (7™ §, v. 228, 296; vi. 
137, 275).—The clever anagram of “ Radical re- 
form” (viz., “rare mad frolic”) in the once popular 
‘Boys’ Own Book’ proves that at the date of the 
publication of that work (now at least seventy 
years back) it was a familiar phrase. 

E, 

Tae Particre “ De” (7" 8. v. 327, 352 ; vi. 
292).—Should you care for an instance or two 
more, I may recall the name of the late Mr. Delane, 
who was editor of the Times, and of the family of 
De Brisey, which had this peculiarity, however, 
that when De was joined to Brisey it was, some 
thirty-five years ago, pronounced Deb':!sey. 

E. C. R. 

Names bearing the particle “De” are often 
written indifferently in one word or separately b 
French as well as English writers. Mr. Prvx will 
see that the Devanies of Madame de Rémusat’s 
Letters and Memoirs’ is de Vanies in Madame de 


Witt’s ‘ Monsieur Guizot in Private Life Many 
refugee families purposely Anglicized their names 
by writing them in one word, while the surnames 
frequently suffered Des 
Voeux in Ireland was generally Vokes, 

Joua K. L, De Varnes. 


ProvinctaL Prowunciation (7 vi. 284). 
—I have been an ear-witness for many years to 
a very strange phase of this subject in the change 
of dialect and (particularly) tones amongst children 
varying from seven to fourteen years of age, 

In a large public institution located on the borders 
of Essex, in which during the last twenty years 
and more there have been but very few instances 
of children from the county, and in which neither 
officials nor domestics originally hailed from it 
either, but where the children are still, and have 
always been, from nearly all other parts of the 
kingdom, especially the more northern and 
southern strong dialect counties in varied pro- 
portions, to the total number of some 300, nearly 
all have for years past had in a greater or less de- 
gree the Essex “twang” strongly marked in the 
pronunciation of many words, particularly such as 
blue, true, through, &c., which become blew, trew, 
threw, &c., with the heavy stress on the ¢ (almost 
a double e), and a peculiar twist of the w after it. 
This peculiarity, which pervades the whole, it has 
been found practically impossible to eradicate, and 
it is the more remarkable as the children have not 
at any time come in any direct or lengthened con- 
tact with the “natives” outside, and it is not 
found that those of larger growth, who naturally 
do experience such contact, contract the habit. 
Another curious feature is that the peculiarity first 
showed itself immediately on the removal of the 
institution, now only some four miles on the Essex 
side of the county boundary, over the border from 
its former location, some two miles on the Middle- 
sex side, where the “cockney” . peculiarity was 
equally observable. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Mr, says :— 


“Walter Sa Landor used to drop his 
It is difficult to suppose that he did so in cany life. 
defect was probably the result of long residence in 
ta ly.” 

He was born at Ipsley Court, Warwickshire, in 
which county the aspirated A is unknown. Did 
Mr. Trotiope ever see ‘The Humble Petition of 
Poor Letter H to the —_ of Warwickshire’? 
In the adjacent parts of Staffordshire and through- 
out the greater part of Yorkshire the aspirate is 


rarely heard. J. Drxow. 


“Ty THE MOUNTAIN WILL NOT GO TO MAHOMET, 
Let MauoMET Go TO THE MoUNTAIN” (7™ vi. 
149).—The following is interesting, though it does 
not answer Mr. MarsHatt’s query. According 
to an editorial note in an old volume of the 
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Amsterdam Navorscher, the above proverb occurs 
on p. 233 of a collection of poems published in 
1782 under the title of ‘Mengelwerken,’ by the 
Dutch poet J. Nomsz. The passage in question 
runs as follows :— 

Dewy]! de heuvel niet tot Mohammed wil komen 

Dat Mohammed, gedwee, dan tot den heuvel ga. 

L, L. K. 


Newett (7" S. iv. 448; vi. 216).—I am indebted 
to the Rav. J. F. Cuanrer for his kind reply to 
my inquiry respecting the family of Newell, which 
I have read with much interest, Any further par- 
ticulars of the family I should be grateful at any 
time to receive. I am fally anxious to dis- 
cover the date of birth and other circumstances re- 

ing to the life of the father of the Rev. J. Newell, 
of whom the Rey. J. F. Cuanrer writes. He 
lived, as I have recently ascertained, at Uplyme, 
and served, I believe, in the British fleet ‘oe 
to the Spanish Armada. I. E. ©. 


Carrmet (7" S, vi. 249).—Camden’s ‘Britannia 
(1695), col. 795, has :— 

“In the 228th year after the coming in of the Saxons 
qnoves Egfrid, King of the Northumbrians, gave to St, 
Cathbert the land called Carthmell, and all the Britains 
in it; for so it is related in his life. Now Carthmell 
every one knows, was a of this County [Lancashire | 
near Kentsand; and a little town in it keeps that very 
mame to this day, wherein William Mareschal the elder, 
Earl of Pembroke, built a Priory and endow’d it.” 

Baines, in his ‘History of Lancashire,’ s.v. 
“ Cartmel,” says :— 

“ The etymology of the place is allowed to be British, 
and derived from Kert, a camp or fortification, and meii, 
a fell or small mountain, combined—a fortress amonget 
the fells.” 

J. F. 

Liverpool. 

Kertmell is the spelling of the name in the 
twelfth century, when the Earl of Pembroke 
founded the priory. Kert is said to mean a camp, 
and mell a fell or small mountain. LEgfrid, King 
of Northumberland, gave it, with all the Britons 
inhabiting it, in 677 to St. Cuthbert, bishop of 
that district. It is a fair inference that Cartmel 
became an ecclesiastical centre after that event. 

M.A. Oxon. 


Ext (7 S. vi. 287).—I think that the mason 
means by his ell wall the wall at the end closing 
all in, which is not the case with the party walls 
of the interior. A yard, asa measure of liquids, 
has been discussed many times in ‘N. & Q.,’ of 
which a fair specimen can be seen at 4" §,. iii. 
back to the time of 

velyn. ell o r, say, is probably an im- 
provement upon the familiar yard of oy 

Ep. 

For ell (of beer) see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. v. 368, 

894, 456; vi. 77, 257, 278, 299; vii. 18, 476; 


viii, 130 ; x. 33, where the yard (of beer) is ex- 
plained. This is probably the same. 
JuLian MARSHALL, 


Avursor or Boox Sovent §. vi. 347).—I 
have a copy of this work in front of me, in which, 
after the signature “The Author” at the end of 
the preface, is written by some former owner the 
word “ Beaufoy,” implying, as I read it, that this 
was the author's real name. 

G. Ecerrton, Lieut. 


Hythe, Kent, 


This work is attributed to Henry Beaufoy in 
Halkett and Laing’s ‘Dictionary of Anonymous 
and Pseudonymous Literature.’ The author was 
probably the son of Mark Beaufoy, of whom see 

Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. iv. p. 51. 

ANIEL 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Banps 1n Battie (7" §. vi. 147).—I do not 
think that any of our regiments took their bands 
out to the Crimea. I know that in the caval 
they were broken only a sm 
proportion of trumpeters ink one per troop 
went out with each regiment. F. D. H. 


Bands never go into action in our British service. 
The bandsmen are turned into hospital orderlies, 
and have to attend to the wounded and dying, to 
convey them to the rear. There are a certain 
number of buglers to every infantry agin, and 
in cavalry a trumpeter to every squadron leader 
beside the trumpet-major with the commanding 
officer. EsBoracumM, 


Verses sy Symon Parnrick (7* §. vi. 288).— 
It may be inferred, with good reason, I think, that 
these lines are not from the pen of Bishop Patrick. 
In the preface to his edition of the bishop's 
* Works,’ Oxford, at the University Press, 1858, 
the late Alexander Taylor says :— 


‘No productions of a tical or metrical character 
were given to the public from the author’s pen during 
his lifetime......I¢ was not till twelve years after his 
deceaze that any portion of them appeared in print. Dis 
widow end grandson being then alive, it was in all 

robability by their sanction that they were then suf- 
‘ered to come forth, In the year 1719 a volume ap 
under the title of ‘ Poems upon Divine and Moral Sub- 
jects, Originals and Translations, by Symon Patrick, late 
Lord Bishop of Ely, and other Eminent Hands,’ The 
— to which the name of Bishop Patrick are attached 

ave been extracted from that collection, added to which 
are translations of the 15th, 28th, and 30th Psalms, and 
of the‘ Te Deum,’ now printed for the first time from the 
originals, still extant among the author's papers, in his 
own handwriting. The extreme rarity of this volume has 
no doubt been the means of these pieces having hitherto 
held a less prominent place among the poetic literature 
oe age than their intrinsic worth entitled them to 


The lines inquired about are not ong a 
printed in ix. of Bishop Patrick’s ‘ Works. 
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may be in the above volume, and by one of 
the ‘‘other eminent hands.” If so, there is nothing 
extraordinary in their having been attributed to 
that author whose name seems to be the only one 
mentioned on the title. W. E. Bucerey. 


Cuxvrevx (7 S. vi. 247, 296).—The following 

from the Monthly Magazine for 1801 

vol. xii. p. 422) may point out a source of further 
information as to this word :— 

“ Wigs.—Some years ago we had to read the Pogono- 
logy. Caxons have now succeeded to beards, and a 
similar work appears, entitled ‘ Eloge des Perruques par 
le Docteur Akerlio.’ This book is ascribed to Deguerle, 
the translator of Petronius: it deserves, for micrology of 
erudition, a place in the Transactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; and for frothiness of eloquence, to be studied 
by puffers and auctioneers.” 

Although not bearing on the derivation of chevreuz, 

it may be noted in this connexion that in Phillip’s 

* New World of Words’ (London, 1706) chevron is 

said to have been “anciently the Form of a 

Priestess’s Head-attire.” J. Youre, 
Glasgow. 


Iypiaw Pate (7™ vi. 329).—The ques- 
tion of A. H. about Hodgson’s ale recalls to my 
memory some verses which I saw in, I think, some 
Indian magazine, many years ago. Though perhaps 
only an advertisement, they may be worth pre- 
serving as a specimen of an extinct taste in verse:— 

“ Take ey! this clammy nectar,” 
Said the King of Gods and Men, 
“ Never at Olympus’ table 
Let such trash be served again.” 
Terror shook the limbs of Bacchus, 
Paly grew his pimpled nose, 
And already in his rearward 
Felt he Jove’s tremendous toes. 
When a bright idea struck him :— 
“ Dash my thyrsus! I'll go bail, 
For you never were in India, 
That you know not Hodgson’s ale.” 
* Bring it,” quoth the Cloud Compeller, 
And the wine god brought the beer. 
Port and claret are like water 
To the glorious stuff that is here. 
inking with his lightni 
And amid the 
Did the star of Hodgson rise. 
T. M. 

Hodgson, the brewer of the celebrated Indian 
pale ale, carried on his brewery in partnership 
with Abbott (Hodgson & Abbott) at Bromley-by- 
Bow, Middlesex, on a branch of the Lea, and for 
— years sat in Parliament, ae for the 

nty. OHN LAYLOR, 
Park Lodge, Dagnall Park, 

The brewery was at Bromley, Bow. Mr. Hodg- 

son had two sons, George and Frederic, the sur- 


vivor of whom, Frederic, was for some years M.P. 
for Barnstaple, and died in 1854. The firm had 


Hodgson & Abbott, but I am not able to 


say in what year, nor whether the brewery is still 


carried on. I can well remember that Hodgson’s 
pale ale was in the ascendant as a drink in the 
year 1839. “ Experto crede Roberto.” 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


The name of the firm brewing this once cele- 
brated pale ale was originally, I believe, Hodgson 
& Abbott, and their brewery was at Bow, where it 
still remains. On the retirement of Hodgson the 
firm became Abbott & Son, with whom, in my 
early days as a merchant, I had some dealings; but 
the special reputation of the beer had then passed 
away. The present representatives of the business 
are, I believe, Smith, t & Oo., Limited, Bow 
Brewery, E. H. W. D. 

Geneacoaicat (7 §. vi. 327).—Whether the 
Rev. George Stott, Fellow of Worcester Coll 
Oxford, is a member of the family referred wey 
Mr. Barron I cannot say; but that. gentleman is 
residing at Barnet, Herts, and may be able to sup- 
ply the information desired. . VENABLE. 


Brooxe S. vi. 247).—The titles of the two 
tracts in J. Payne Collier's ‘ Illustrations of Early 
English Popular Literature’ (1863), referred to by 
Mr. Warp are :— 

1. The most Horrible and Tragicall Murther of the 
Right Honorable the Vertuous and Valerous Gentleman, 
Iohn Lord Bourgh, Baron of Castell Connell. Committed 
by Arnold Cosby, the foureteenth of Ianuarie......Printed 
by R R 1591. 

2. The Manner of the Death and Execution of Arnold 
Cosbie, for Murthering the Lord Boorke, who was exe- 
ny = Wandsworth townes End on the 27. of Ianuarie 
The murder is duly recorded in Stow’s ‘ Chronicle’ 
under the date 1591, and has no connexion with 
the murder of Lord Brooke in 1628. See Burke’s 
‘Extinct Peerage’ (1883), p. 67, for the Barons 
Bourke of Castle-Connel). G F. R. B. 


Frenp-Names (7™ S. vi. 323).— 
Thanks are due to Mr. Fattow for sending you 
the old field-names of Kirkleatham. I trust that 
others will follow his example. These local 
designations are many of them very old. Even 
the modern expressions are sometimes not devoid 
of interest. original 

Barton meant i a ey-close, after- 
wards a threshing-floor | a farmyard. It would 
be interesting to know which of these ideas has 
given the names to Upper and Nether Barton. 

Lady Orchard.—Names compounded with lady 
are of common occurrence. In most cases I have 
no doubt that they refer to the Blessed Virgin. It 
was a common practice before the religious changes 
of the sixteenth century for persons to charge their 
lands with payments to the Lady Altar in the parish 
church for lights to be burnt in honour of our Blessed 
Lady. It is right, however, to point out that my 
very learned friend, Mr. Geo: rence Gomme 
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has suggested that in some cases lady may be a 
corruption of Law Day. See ‘Primitive Folk 
Moots,’ pp. 122, 255, 275. 

Turnpoke.—It is possible that this may have 
been a place where cocks were fought. Turnpoke 
used to be a well-known name for a kind of game- 
cock. Samuel Pegge says :— 

“ If one may judge of the rest from the fowls of Rhodes 
and Media, the excellency of the broods at that time 
consisted in their weight and largeness, as the fowls of 
those countries were heavy and bulky, and of the nature 
of what our sportsmen would call shakebags or turn- 
pokes,” —Archa@oloyia, vol. iii. p. 142. 

Epwarp Pacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


‘Once a Weex’ 8. vi. 306).—Might I, 
with all deference, suggest to Mr. Watrorp 
another reason for the adoption of this name for 
the periodical. ITousehold Words, which had 
always been printed by Bradbury & Evans, was 
closed by Dickens in May, 1859, who then started 
his new venture of All the Year Round, which was 
— by Chapman & Hall, and printed by 

hiting. Bradbury & Evans, perhaps rather sore 
on the subject, then commenced the new periodical 
of Once a Week, and, somewhat by way of retaliation, 
thought, perhaps, “ Well, Dickens, you call your 
new bantling All the Year Round, so also shall 
ours be—Once a week is all the year round.” 


Joun Taytor. 
Park Lodge, Dagnall Park, 


Hovse (7* §. vi. 89, 233, 331). —My 
quotation from Bearcroft was abridged to save 
space. The full paragraph runs :— 

“ His son Roger, Lord North, sold Charterhouse to the 
Duke of Norfolk for 2,500. on the 3lst day of May fol- 
lowing [1565), except that part on the east side of the 
chapel which was then the mansion-house of Lord North, 
and is now Rutland Court, and the houses adjoining on 
to Goswell Street.”—P, 202. 

The Act of Charles I. (1628-9), confirming the 
charter of James I., by which the rights of Lord 
North are reserved, expressly mentions his house 
as being “at or near the east end of the said 
Hospital,” and also names “ buildings, edifices, 
courts, gardens, orchards, or grounds thereunto 
belonging, or therewith used or enjoyed,” and 
“ messuages, tenements, or hereditaments of the 
said Lord North being within or near the scite or 
_—_ of the said Hospital” (‘Chronicles of 

.H,’ p. 212). It is evident, therefore, that it 
could not have been “ part of the prior’s lodgings,” 
which were to the west of the chapel (see plan A 
in the Carthusian), and also that it occupied a con- 
siderable extent of ground, probably reaching as 
far as what is now Goswell Street, as seems to be 
implied in Bearcroft’s words. The wall of Charter- 
house grounds formerly extended some distance 
from Wilderness Row down Goswell Street, if I 
recollect right, below where the church now stands; 


and looking at plan D in the Carthusian, it seems 
probable that at one time it reached as far down ag 
the north side of Charterhouse Square, and that 
Glasshouse Yard and the ground adjoining formed 
part of the original Charterhouse grounds, which 
was not included in Sutton’s foundation, and was 
the position of Lord North’s house. As Manny’s 
original foundation consisted of 13 acres, 1 rood, 
independently of the square, and the ground occu- 
pied by the Charterhouse at the time the school was 
removed was, according to a plan in my possession, 
only 9a. 3r. 7p., Glasshouse Yard, &c., may have 
been the remainder of it which Lord North retained 
in his own possession. Whether Lord North’s house 
became Rutland House, or whether the latter, like 
Lady Maidstone’s House, was situated in some 
other part of “ Charterhouse Church Yard ” may be 
a question, but the designation Rutland Court, or 
Ratland Place, would seem to imply their identity. 
Bearcroft does not mention Ru House, only 
Rutland Court. G. 8. 
Library, Charterhouse. 


‘A Historie oF Ferran’ (7" 8S. vi. 29).— 
This has nothing to do with the Ferrar family. 
Shakespeare’s ‘Comedy of Errors’ was preceded 
by a play called the ‘ Historie of Error,’ borrowed 
from the ‘Menechmi’ of Plautus. This was 
played at Hampton Court on New Year's Night, 
1576-77. Six years afterwards, in 1582-83, ‘A 
Historie of Ferrar’ was acted at Windsor, as 
stated by your correspondent. This was a misprint, 
through the carelessness or ignorance of the scribe, 
for ‘ Historie of Error,’ a common kind of mistake 
in those days. 

May I take this opportunity to thank through 
your columns Curasert for his having put 
in my way the securing of two valuable Ferrar 
books once in possession of our family at Little 
Gidding. I had left for India when they came, 
but my nephew—one of the few Ferrars existi 
who represent the famous St. Nicholas—seou 
them. Any other Ferrar relics will be gladly 
received. Micuagt Ferrar, B.O.S. 

Jounpore, India. 


Dereyper or THE Fairs (7" 8. vi. 328).— 
Was this title when applied by the Pope to 
Henry VIII. a new bestowal, or the revival of an 
ancient appellative of the Eoglish monarchs? In 
the tenth volume of the ‘ Royal Letters,’ art. 1811, 
a Cistercian abbot addresses Edward I. as “ Sere- 
nissimo Principi et strenuissimo sacre reli. 
defensori, domino Edwardo,” &. Was this simply 
a flower of rhetoric, or had this title been pre- 
viously given to some sovereign, so that it became 
a part of his proper style—Edward the Confessor, 
for instance ? HERMENTRUDE. 


The letters “F.D.,” or “Fid Def.,” on our 
coinage are part of the royal dignity, and should, I 
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, be retained till we lapse into paganism. 
Tray it is subordinate ; but any duke has multiple 
titles ; and though we call his a duchess, yet 
she is really a participator in her husband’s minor 


igniti A. Hatt. 
Poterncster Row. 
Avrnors or Quorations Wantep (7" §. vi. 
89, 299).— 


The heart has reasons reason knows not of. 
Mr. G. Seeley has done me the favour to supply me with 
the better text of the sentiment from Pascal, as it ap- 
rs in Faugére’s genuine text (‘‘ Pensées, Fragments 
et Lettres, publiées pour la premiére fois par P. Faugére, 
1844): “Le coeur ses raisons, que la raison ne connait 
point: on le sait en mille choses.” Ep. Mansnaut. 


(7 8. vi. 269.) 
Does your fair correspondent refer to Lord Macaulay's 
‘Ivry 


(7% 8. vi. 369.) 
“We are near waking when we dream that we dream.” 
The above is by Friedrich von Hardenberg, called 
“ Novalis.” It occurs in Carlyle’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ vol. ii. 
p. 240 (what edition I know not, as I am we | from 
an old note-book compiled by a correspondent of yours 
in 1852). The rendering Carlyle gives is “We are 
near awaking when we dream that we dream.” I 
know from my own experience that the statement is 
as true as a physical fact as it is in those higher regions 
which have but slight and unstable relations to physical 
phenomena, ASTARTE, 
The author of this _— and it os oe ae in 
his ‘ Fragments,’ See Carlyle’s essay on ‘ Novalis.’ 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

Stray Chapters in Literature, Folk-lore, and Archeology. 
By William E, A. Axon. (Manchester, Heywood.) 
Mx. Axon is an industrious writer. All his papers are 
of permanent value, but they suffer from compression. 
We are sorry that one who has got so much to tell, and 
tells it so well, should not have seen fit to expand some 
of the more important papers. We could have dispensed 
with ‘ Blindness and Deafness’ and ‘A Century of the 
Cotton Trade’ if by that means we could have ensured 
the excellent paper on Sir Richard Phillips being twice 
as long as it is. Phillips was a shrewd, sensible man, 
good, kind-hearted. and crotchety. There was a time 
when he was regarded as a dangerous Radical, To us, 
who view his life in the light of modern changes, he 
seems -“. to have held very common-place political 
notions. He abstained the greater of his life from 
eating animal food, which brought down on him much 
ridicule from ignorant and stupid persons, who would 
not listen to the arguments by which be defended his 
extreme opinions, The two books by which he used to 

best known were his‘ Arts of Life’ and‘A Million 
of Facts.’ We believe they have long been out of print, 
and it is not probable that they will ever be reissued. 
Knowledge has widened so much since his day that they 
are of no interest now except as historical documents, 
Notwithstanding hie strange crotchets regarding gravita- 
tion and kindred subjects, they were in their day ex- 
tremely useful as books of reference. The paper on 


‘ Byron’s Influence on European Literature’ shows much 
knowledge. The treatment is highly sympathetic. in 
his own day there cannot be much doubt that Byron wae 
over-estimated, but of late the pendulum of popular taste 
has swung far too much in a contrary direction. It is no 
uncommon thing to find persons who gradge to admit 
that Byron was in any true sense a poet. This silly super- 
stition need not be combated, but it has been of great 
service to us to have pointed out the enormous range of 
Byron’s influence. We were aware that it had been very 
great, but until we read Mr. Axon's paper we had no 
idea that it had been so world wide. The paper on 
‘The Geographical Distribution of Men of Genius’ is 
very curious. It opens out to us lines of speculation 
which, in the present state of our knowledge, it is perhaps 
unwise to follow. The subject must, however, at no re- 
mote date be taken up in an exhaustive manner. Who- 
ever endeavours to face these difficult problems will find 
Mr, Axon’s paper most useful. 


Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poole, assisted by E. J. W. 
Gibb and Arthur Gilman, (Fisher Unwin. 
Tue issues of the “ Story of the Nations ” follow each 
other rapidly. It will now be our own fault if we have 
not a vivid picture in our minds of the great powers 
which have from time to time attracted the eyes of men, 
Such volumes as these fulfil their object if they give 
clear and accurate knowledge as far as they go. A com- 
pendium, however brightly written, can never supply the 
a of original authorities, or of the more exhaustive 

istories where conflicting authorities are weighed and 
references given, Of its kind ‘ Turkey’ is a most excel- 
lent book. Political and religious prejudice have filled 
the air with dust clouds, and there are not a few of us 
who are determined to see everything that relates to the 
Turks through the darkest possible medium. How this 
has come to pass it would require a long disquisition to 
explain. The religious fanaticiem which ent to distort 
the characters of Englishmen, if not dead, has smouldered 
down into ashes, but it sti!l blazes up afresh when Islam, 
or those who follow its teaching, are mentioned. The 
authors of ‘ Turkey ’ are to be commended for not having 
sought —— y the means of the stump orator. 
They are judicially fair. Those who read the pages of 
‘Turkey’ might imagine that the inflammatory literature 
with which we have from time to time been deluged never 
had any existence. When all allowances are made, and 
every care is taken to hold the scales evenly, there are 
things in the career of the Turks which stronely move 
one who has inherited the Christian ideal of civilization, 
The dark shadow that they have at times cast over the 
lands they ruled is not due to the Arabian faith that they 
assumed, but the two things have become so blended that 
it is not easy to sever them even in imagination—it is 
still more difficult to do so in the pages of a book. 

We have foilowed the authors carefully, step by step, 
in their blood-stained chronicle, and have detected no 
errors and but few points on which it would be safe to 
raise a counter issue, The narrative is at all times graphic 
and picturesque ; occasionally it rises to real eloquence. 
The account of the battle of Nicopolis is really very fine. 
We bear the crash and see the dust of the combat as we 
read the glowing words in which the authors bave de- 
scribed it. We do not, however, consider the strictly 
historical portion the most important part of the volume 
before us, The facts there given can be found elsewhere, 
though not in so compact and orderly a manner, but 
nowhere else can we meet with so full and accurate an 


tof Ott literature, and of the inner life of 
the Sultans before the revolutionary band of the modern 
reformer had swept away the old medisval splendour. 
The last chapter deals with the events of quite modern 
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days. Persons who wish to have accurate knowl on 
the Eastern question should read it carefully. It will be 
found more profitable than any ber of “ atrocity ” 
pamphlets, however adroit the process of their manufac- 
ture may have been. 


Old Glasgow, the Place and the People, from the Roman 
Occupation to the Eighteenth Century. By Andrew 
Macgeorge. (Blackie & Son.) 

Tus is the th dition of a pop hi of Glasgow. 

To write a book of local history that s be at once 

learned and interesting is a feat that very few are able 

to achieve. Antiquarian plodding is one thing, the 
graces of style another, and they are seldom united in 
one person. Mr, Macgeorge has had several forerunners 
of the dully learned sort, and a herd jer counting of 
scribblers who knew nothing well, and bad not even the 
r art of hiding their ignorance. He is, however, the 
rson who bas given us the annals of Glasgow in a 

form that it is delightful to read. 

The scale on which the book is constructed has not 
permitted him to tell us so much of the Middle Age life 
of Scotland as we should like to have heard. at is 
= us is clear and accurate, entirely free from that 

oolish taint of theological bitterness which runs through 
many of the books produced north of tho Tweed. 

We have especially enjoyed the portion of the book 

devoted to the history of the planting and early growths 

of Christianity in Scotland. On such a subject it is now 
almost impossible to tell anything new, but Mr. Mac- 
george has grouped his facts in a telling manner, which 
must needs impress the minds of his readers. His 

picture of serfdom, too, is clear and accurate. Itis a 

subject which yet requires investigation. The condition 

of the unfree seems to have varied much in different 
= of the island, The author seems to be unaware 

ow long it lasted in England. There is evidence of the 
existence of bondmen in Yorkshire late in the reign of 

Jameal. A large part of the volume is devoted to times 

near our own. is is as it should be. The doings of 

the men of the eighteenth century are as well worth 
recording, and in some ways are as picturesque as those 
of knights, abbots, and reformers, The G w Tobacco 

Lord was a most interesting character. @ are very 

thankful to Mr, Maegeorge for having preserved the 

memory of men who were, in their virtues and their 
failings, the equivalents of the merchant princes of 

Venice, Genoa, and Amsterdam. 

The engravings with which the book is illustrated are 
works of art of a high order, and there is an excellent 


Historic Towns.—Cinque Ports. By Montagu Burrows, 
Capt. R.N. and Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuoven Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Romney, and 

Hythe were the original Cinque Ports, Winchelsea and 

Rye, officially known as the “ two ancient towns,”’ were 

added to the confederation soon after the Norman Con- 

quest. To Hastings were attached the two corporate 
members of Seaford and Pevensey, as well as the six 
non-co: te members of Bulvarhythe, Hydney, Petit 

Iham, Bekesbourn, Grenche, and Northeye; to Sand- 

wich the two corporate members of Fordwich and Deal, 

and the six non-corporate members of Reculver, Sarre, 

Stonor, te, Walmer, and Brightli in Essex; 

to Dover the two corporate members of Folkestone and 

Faversham, and the seven non-corporate members of 

te, St. John’s, Goresend, Birchington Wood, 

St. Peter's, Kingsdown, and Ringwould; to Romsey the 

one corporate member of Lydd, and the four non-cor- 

porate members of Old Romney, Bromehill, Denge- 
marsh, and Orwaldstone; to Hythe 


the one non-cor- 


porate member of West Hythe; and to Rye the one 
corporate member of Tenterden, The history of this 
powerful and unique confederation, to which the con- 
trol of the herring fishery and the defence of our 
Southern seaboard were entrusted, is one of singular 
interest, We are rather disposed to think that Prof. 
Burrows has erred in so completely subordinating the 
historical details relating to the various members of the 
confederation to the central idea of depicting “ the 
infancy and early triumphs of the British Navy as 

ractically represented by the Cinque Ports.” We hope, 

owever, that the sketch is only a forerunner of a com- 
plete work on the subject, which cannot be dealt with 
exhaustively within the prescribed and narrow limits of 
“ Historic Towns.” Four excellent maps accompany 
the letter-press, the one forming the frontispiece to the 
volume showing the relative positions of the seven 
head ports and the eight corporate and twenty-four 
non-corporate mem 


——— Edited by Alice Corkran. (Field 
er. 

A pPLEastne collection of fairy-tales and children’s stories, 
all genuine, are illustrated by a large number of clever 
and original designs, 


Le Livre for November opens with a conte pour le 
bibliophiles, ‘Le Bibliothécaire Van der Boécken de 
Rotterdam, Histoire Vraie,’ a brilliant sketch, by Octave 
Uzanne. This is illustrated by several designs, the most 
interesting of which is a reproduction of a caricature of 
Charles Nodier, which originally appeared in the Pan- 
théon Charivarique. These illustrations are by M. Albert 
Robida. ‘ Portrait de Bibliophile ’ deals with the Baron 
James de Rothschild. M. Edouard Petit supplies also 
*La Vie Mondaine de Mignet,’ 1830 to 1848. 

Tux Universal Review, No, VII., contains a thoughtful 
article by Mr. Edward Garnett on ‘ Richard Jefferies,’ 
This is followed by a composite paper on the subject of 
‘Competitive Examinations,’ the authors of which are Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. Walter Wren, Prof. Ray Lankester, 
and the Editor. A similar contribution is also sent on 
the ‘ Progress of Woman.’ 


Potices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corresponden 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Inquirer (“ Vaseline”).—To be obtained from any 
chemist. 


Cuartes Rorper.—Yes, 
Cornicgnpa.—P. 366, col. 1, 1. 3 from bottom, for 
“1681” read 1686-7; col. 2, 1. 1, for “ eighty-six” read 
NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “The Publisher the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we caa mate no exception, 
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OLD BOOKS, 120,000 ON SALB. 
ye OLD BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 93. 
Old Books reported to supply wants. Old Books bought for cash. 
W. J. SMITH, 41 and 43, North-street, Brighton. 


Just ready, thin Svo. cloth, price 2s. 
Sm ANTHONY SHERLEY the AUTHOR of 
SHAKESPEARE’s PLAYS. 
By SCOTT SURTEES. 
HENRY GRAY, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


HAMILTON" *S COLLECTION of PARODIES.— 
ready, contains Parodies of Thomas Gray, 
Coleridge, Macauley, Praed, Thackeray, Lytton, 


rs. ‘Tne Ingoldsby Legends,’ and of modern 
Poetry a Vol. VL. will of the 
of living — winburne, Brown: Morris, Locker. 


@ B. Sims. Me Martin Tu Wilde, and the ic School. In 
Bound Te. 6d. 
REEVES TURNER, 193, Strand, London, W.C. 
NOW READY, price 6d. 
THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


For 1888. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing the following Stories, &c.:— 
WHAT BECAME OF MR. BLINDWEED. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of ‘ Blade-o™-Grass,’ ‘The Nine of Hearts,’ ‘Great 
The House of White Shadows,” ‘ Devlin the 
DOCTOR CORNELIUS. 
By “ RITA, ” 
Author of ‘ Dame Durden,” ‘ My Lord Conceit,’ ‘ The 
Ladye Nancye,’ ‘ Gretchen,’ &c. 
MY WONDERFUL DREAM. 
By C. L. PIRKIS, 
Author of ‘ Lovelace,’ ‘ Judith Wynne,’ ‘ At the 
oment of Victory,’ &c. 
A COLD CHRISTMAS. 
By ELEANOR ©. PRICE, 
Author of ‘ Gerald," * Alexia," ‘ Red Towers,’ &c. 
THE CARDINAL'S HANDS. 
By F. TALBOT. 


And other TALES by POPULAR AUTHORS. 


London: 26, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 
BAN K, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed DEPOSITS. 

on demand. TWO per CENT, INTEREST on CURR 


ACCOUNTS, calculated. on the minimum monthly balances, ~ 
Bot drawn below 100i, an Bank undertakes -¥ ite Customers, free 


charge, | the custody 
of Bills of Tt. and | tions hea ith, 

hares. and An- | fulness should» all stomachs are whuse 
- — are much harassed, or whose ~~ are overworked. Hollo- 


and ale Sale 8) 


THE MARLBOROUGH 
PAMPHLET CASES 


FOR 
Preserving Magazines, Pamphlets, 
MSS., &c. 
(Gould's Patent, No. 14,383.) 


These cases supply a means of preserving pamphlets, &c., 
from dust and destruction, and meet with the approval of 


i. librarians, clergymen, and others desirous of preserving any 


kind of unbound literature or MSS. in a form at once easily 
accessible and secure. 


Prices from 1s. to 3s. 


Illustrated Price List on application to 
MARLBOROUGH, GOULD & CO. 52, Old Bailey, E.C. 


ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS. 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &o, 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


DRESSING 


BAC PRIZE MEDALS FOR 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
AND UPWARDS. 


BEAND & 
BEEF 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold in Tins, with Patent Band Opener, by all 
Chemists and Grocers. 

Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


PILLS. —With darkening days 


liver disordered, and the mind deeprdent unless the cause of the 

py be expelled from the blood and body by such an alterative 

They directly attack the source of the evil, thrust out 

all impurities oust the “correct all restore to 

eer- 


is essentially a blood compering whereby its influence 
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Colonel 
Volumes will follow 


so well 
“ A com 
the 


1746 to 1849 inclusive. 
‘With a Portrait of the 
“This work, which hes already been 
densed form, is the best text book upon the subject of the conquest of 
India that we have Ts - and may be safely commended to ev 
to acquire a full knowledge of that 1 historical 
from 8 writer who, in. his own words, * will tell 
respect of persons.’ ""—Broad Arrow. 


Colonel G. 


NEW AND OHEAP EDITIONS OF STAN- 
DARD WORKS ON INDIA AND 

THE EAST, 

SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, and of 
bances which Ageomoenie’ it among the Civil Popula- 
tion. By T. R. HOL 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The DECISIVE BATTLES of INDIA, from 


G. B. MALLESON, 
Author, 3 Plans. 


Now publishing, in 6 crown 8vo. vols, 68. each, 
HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR, by Sir John 
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and Kelations with Burma,’ &c. 
“ No better reading can be ~ for the use of young men 
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began. "— Globe. 
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well regard with pride."—Datly Newe. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS. By Sir 
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CATHOLIC ESCHATOLOGY and UNI.- 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONE- 
MENT: op into the of the 
m the Principle of Theological 


Church, with an Introd 
Development. “Third Edition, and. E 


The FIRST AGE of CHRISTIANITY and iment aoa 
Protemor of Fe By JOHN IGNATIUS DULLINGER, D.D., 

r of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 

4d from the cerman by H. N. OXENHAM, M.A. 

Vols. crown Svo. 188. 
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REOENT PUBLIOATIONS. 


TWO NEW ART HANDBOOKS. 
NOTES on the PRINCIPAL PICTURES in 


By CHARLES L, BAST. 
Author of ‘ A History of the Gothic Revival,’ Crown 8vo 6d, 


HAN of the ITALIAN N SCHOOL OL in 


perial Sls. 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. With 82 
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Oxon), LL.D, Auther of* Journals Kept in Hodes 
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